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Parents who require good Governesses do not always realise that the 
best place at which to apply is the G.B.1. Employment Department. 
Their requirements are really understood, the Governesses are known 
personally, and the whole concern of the G.B.I. is to fit round pegs 
into round holes. No fees whatever are charged to the parent, and 

“no charges are made on the salary of the Governess. Interviewing 

rooms are available for parents’ use at any time. 
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NEWS 


R. MACDONALD’S White Paper has linked in- 
separably the questions of the Service Estimates, 
this country’s relations with Germany and, more immedi- 
ately and particularly, the prospects of Sir John Simon’s 
forthcoming conversations in Berlin—if they still are 
forthcoming. Presumably they are, for though Herr 
Hitler's rapid and resolute relapse into catarrh seems to 
have astonished British Ministers it was calculated to 
surprise no one with sufficient knowledge of German 
psychology to measure the inevitable effect on the Nazi 
mind of the attempt to pillory Germany as the guilty 
‘ause of the world’s rearmament. Even if it was true it 
would be grossly inexpedient to emphasize the truth at 
this particular moment. And in point of fact the British 
statement simply invited the perfectly just retort that 
Germany on April 16th last year made an entirely reason- 
able disarmament proposal, which was summarily turned 
down by France on the 17th. Disarmament at the level 
then reached by Germany is no longer attainable, but it 
was not primarily Germany that frustrated its attainment. 
As it is, Sir John Simon, having been told—in language 
whose implications he cannot openly resent—that he is not 
wanted in Berlin at the moment, will no doubt undertake 
the journey a little later, but his task when he does reach 
the German capital will have been made substantially more 

difficult by his own Prime Minister. 

* * x * 
The Rising Estimates 

The Service Estimates provoke sufficient reflection in 
themselves, without any White Paper to give them em- 
phasis. The Army is to cost roughly £4,000,000 more 
than last year, the Air Force over £3,000,000 more, and 
the Navy £8,500,000 more, the total increase being 


£10.539,000, and the full cost of the three services in the 
allowances 


forthcoming year £124,250,000. When all 





OF THE WEEK 


are made—as they must be—that is a grave prospect, 
particularly when it is remembered that failure to reach 
agreement between the chief navai Powers will lead to 
such an expansion of the Naval Estimates as to make the 
present increase of a few millions seem negligible. It is a 
depressing sign that Mr. MacDonald, who in 1930 issued 
a White Paper looking to the total abolition of the capital 
ship, now issues one in which that type of vessel is de- 
scribed “the essential element on which the whole 
structure of our naval strategy depends.” Capital ships 
of 35,000 tons, such as France and Italy are now laying 
down, cost anything from £7,000,000 upwards each. It 
is perfectly true that part of this year’s increases is the 
result of wise retardations in recent years. It is per- 
fectly true that if we are to have an Army it must be kept 
abreast of the times by mechanization and other means, 
and the same with the Navy and Air Force. But the old 
armament race is beginning, and unless the Governments 
can stem it by making the collective system a reality the 
re-enthronement of force will be complete. As to whether 
our own Government is as concerned about trusting in 
God as in keeping its powder dry the White Paper raises 
many doubts. 
* * * * 

The Greek Insurrection 

The insurrection in Greece has brought to a head the 
long-standing feud between the Republicans, with M. 
Venizelos as their political head, and the Royalists, who, 
undertaking to respect the Republic, have been in power 
since the General Election two years ago. The quarrel 
assumes its more dangerous form among the officers of 
the army and navy, whose opportunities of promotion 
depend upon the party to which they belong and the 
Government in power; and it is almost certainly the 
military hotheads in the Venizelist party who have precipi- 
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tated the insurrection. But the outbreak, according to 
words that are attributed to M. Venizelos, has led to a 
general collision between the two main political camps 
which divide the country. That, presumably, is why the 
veteran statesman himself has taken the disconcerting 
step of associating himself with the insurrection and 
accepting the leadership. In Crete he is among his own 
people, who give him undivided loyalty; and thither 
repaired the ships of the mutineers, pursued by air-craft. 
It is amazing that M. Venizelos, the life-long champion 
of democracy and Parliamentary Government, should 
associate himself with an attempted coup d'état of this 
sort. No doubt his hand was forced. But his political 
reputation will suffer gravely if he cannot divert his fol- 
lowers from the pursuit of civil war. 

* * * * 


The Demurring Princes 

The situation regarding the Indian Princes and federa- 
tion is. gradually clearing up, the debate in the House of 
Commons on Tuesday having ministered considerably 
to the process. The meeting of certain of the Ministers 
of the States at Bombay on February 25th was con- 
fidential, and though what purport to be verbatim reports 
have been published, their credibility remains matter for 
speculation. What is more, Sir Samuel Hoare was 
able to quote in the House of Commons on Tuesday 4 
statement by Sir Akbar Hydari, the Prime Minister of 
Hyderabad, emphatically denying the truth of any 
report which represented him as opposed to federa- 
tion. What Sir Akbar, together with other Ministers 
and several of the Princes, clearly did do was to 
press for various amendments to the Government of 
India Bill. Precisely how emphatic the pressure was 
remains to be discovered. Nothing in the verbatim 
report of Sir Akbar’s speech offered by the Aforning 
Post suggested that he would reject federation, and 
there is no reason at all to believe that any differences 
which cannot be composed without serious difficulty have 
arisen between the Princes and the British Government. 


* * * * 


Mr. Lloyd George and the Premier 

It was obviously important that the Government should 
examine with the utmost care Mr. Lloyd George’s detailed 
plans for national reconstruction; but as they were 
prepared on his own initiative the normal course would 
have been for him to offer his documents to the Govern- 
ment rather than exact an invitation to do so. But these 
trifling formalities have been happily brushed aside in 
the letters which have passed between him and the Prime 
Minister, who promises that if he will transmit the details 
of his proposals for providing employment on economically 
sound public works, they will be immediately considered 
by the Cabinet. It is important to note Mr. MacDonald’s 
assurance that the Government is already considering 
*‘ certain proposals of this character.” That is reassur- 
ing, for it had been supposed that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer was opposed to schemes which would involve 
the use of borrowed money. Mr. Lloyd George has not 
Jaunched his campaign in vain if, in reinforcing that strong 
body of opinion which favours a forward policy, he has 
strengthened the will to action in the Government itself. 


* * * * 


Socialist Taxation in London 

The expectation that with the Socialists in command 
of the London County Council rates would go up has 
been promptly realized. The new Budget involves an 
increase in the county rate of 10}d. in the pound, or an 


S= 


addition of about £2,700,000 a year to local taxation, ]f 
is the intention of the Chairman of the Finance Committee 
to aim at stabilizing the rate at this figure. Some part 
of this expenditure is due to improvement in certain 
indispensable social services—education, housing and 
hospitals. But provision will have to be made to a) 
unknown extent for the demolition of Waterloo Bridge— 
an example of wanton expenditure for which the Socialist 
Council has made itself responsible. It is also somewhat 
disturbing to find that whereas in the last two year 
the Council set aside £800,000 a year for redemption of 
debt the present Council is only providing £250,000, 
The real increase in expenditure is greater than the 
apparent increase, and one would like to be reassured 
that the spending committees are keeping a firm hold 
on routine expenditure. 


* * * * 


The Abyssinian Truce 

The relaxation of the tension between Italy and 
Abyssinia continues, though the fact that agreement has 
been reached on the delimitation of the neutral zone by 
no means implies that the way to a general settlement is 
now clear. The acceptance of the neutral zone is simply 
the normal and sensible way of fixing a status quo as a tem- 
porary expedient. What may well be protracted negotia- 
tions will still be necessary before agreement can be 
reached on the permanent frontier line, and it is very 
much to be desired that both parties may accept the aid 
of competent neutrals in reaching conclusions which 
ought to be based so far as possible on existing treaties 
and not determined by national ambitions. It is equally 
to be hoped that all movements of troops will now cease. 
If the Italian authorities really believed that the 
Abyssinian Emperor was massing forces in the vicinity of 
the disputed area they could not be altogether blamed 
for making provision against possible eventualities, 
When, moreover, a nation is so imbued with militaristic 
ideas as Fascist Italy undoubtedly is, some manifestation 
of them at a juncture like the present is hardly astonish- 
ing. But the best service Signor Mussolini could now 
render to peace would be the recall of any of his regiments 
which may be under orders for Africa but have not yet 


started. 
* x * * 


The New Beef Policy 


The Government has now foreshadowed (in a White 
Paper published on Thursday) its long-term beef policy, 
and chosen, on the whole, the most objectionable among 
the various courses open to it. Home producers are to be 
subsidized out of the proceeds of a levy on imported beef 
(on the analogy of the wheat subsidy) provided the various 
pledges against such levies can be cancelled by agreement 
—with the Argentine Republic in particular. Two ques- 
tions are obviously raised, whether there should be a 
subsidy to home producers at all, and if so who should 
pay it. As to the former point, the wholesale subsidizing 
of uneconomic industries will in the end mean financial 
disaster on a national scale, and the time is approaching 
when Parliament must review seriously the sum total of 
the grants which have, item by item, and unappreciated 
in the gross, been poured out on agriculture. As to the 
payment of the beef subsidy, nothing could be more 
inequitable or impolitic than to tax the imported beef 
which is the poor man’s food, in order to keep British beef 
at a steady level, <A frank subsidy, borne by the whole 


body of taxpayers, would be better than that. Australia, 
it appears, has already withdrawn its assent to the levy, 
on the ground that it was based on a misunderstanding. 
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Australia as Customer 

Mr. S. M. Bruce, the High Commissioner for Australia, 
speaking at a dinner at Newcastle-on-Tyne last Friday, 
showed how the slump in the price of primary commodities 
had affected Australia’s imports from Great Britain, 
The price of these products, he pointed out, 
had fallen very much more than the price of British 
manufactured articles. Thus, 1 ewt. of Australian 
putter five years ago would buy 15 ewt. of steel bars ; 
today it would only buy 6 ewt. Under these conditions 
jt was impossible for the Dominion to maintain her 
purchases from Britain, and she was more and more 
driven to establish home industries of her own. But 
he thought far more might be done by British indus- 
trialists becoming the advisers of the young industries of 
the Dominions, providing the machinery and the more 
complex goods, and thus dividing the tasks. If this 
ideal is to be realized there must be close co-operation 
between the industrialists of both sides. Some progress 
has already been made on these lines by understanding 
between individual firms. 

* * * * 


Juvenile Instruction Delays 

It is extremely disappointing to find that attendances 
at juvenile instruction centres have been fewer than was 
anticipated by the Ministry of Labour—a fact revealed 
in a saving of £88,000 on the estimated . expenditure. 
Mr. Oliver Stanley attempted to acquit the Government 
of all blame in this matter on the ground that the duty 
of providing these centres for young unemployed persons 
lay with the local authorities. The results go to show 
that the discharge of this duty ought to be made com- 
pulsory. When the Government resisted the proposal 
to raise the school-leaving age as a means of reducing 
unemployment, it took refuge in the argument that it 
was providing instruction centres for young unemployed, 
But this provision cannot be regarded as even a second- 
best alternative unless instruction is to be given in every 
district and to all unemployed juveniles. It ought to be 
no more possible for a town to be without such centres 
than to be without elementary schools. There are 
difficulties no doubt in regard to accommodation ; but 
temporary make-shift accommodation is better than 
none, 

* * * * 

Paying Patients in Hospitals 

The Voluntary Hospitals Bill which was introduced 
in the House of Lords last week is intended to make 
general provision for paying patients in voluntary 
hospitals. Some hospitals already have beds which 
may be used and paid for by patients of moderate m<an 3, 
but others are unable to do so owing to the terms of their 
foundation compelling them to provide only for the 
sick poor. In these days it has become obvious that the 
hospitals ought to be empowered to put their unique 
equipment at the disposal of the whole community, 
They have to a large extent been financed by the middle 
classes, many of whom are nowadays quite unable to 
afford expensive private treatment. But the moderate 
fees which such patients could afford would actually prove 
a source of profit to the hospitals. Their splendid equip- 
ment and wide capacity for diagnosis and treatment 
ought to be at the service of everyone in time of sickness, 
with the simple provision that patients should pay 
according to their means. One of the functions of the 
almoners who now form part of the staff of any efficient 
hospital is to make a fair assessment of what patients 
can pay. 


The Week in Parliament 

Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: The news 
that Sir John Simon’s visit to Berlin had been post- 
poned was a bombshell to the House of Commons. It 
came before members had fully read the White Paper, and 
they therefore at first accepted without question the 
private assurances which it was known that the Foreign 
Office had received from the British Embassy in Berlin 
that Hitler’s cold was genuine. But the moment they had 
digested the Government document they knew that it 
was a “ White-paper cold.” Criticism of it was by no 
means confined to the Opposition parties. Many Con- 
servatives were horrified at some of its references to 
German rearmament. They took particular exception 
to that part of it where reference is made to rearmament 
‘despite the provisions of Part V of the Versailles 
Treaty.” They recalled how Mr. Baldwin had been at 
particular pains in his speech on rearmament before 
the Christmas recess, while stating bluntly the facts of the 
German increases, to make no charge of a breach of 
the Treaty. As realists they have regarded those pro- 
visions as a dead letter, and they guessed at once what 
would be the effect of their resurrection at this critical 
juncture on German public opinion. They also complain 
that if the position with regard to the equipment of the 
Army and the Navy is really as bad as is alleged, the 
Government ought to have taken public opinion into its 
confidence sooner. 

* X* * * 

The debate on unemployment last Monday was the 
most futile that this Parliament has yet produced. 
It began badly with a speech from the Labour Front 
Bench by Mr. Lawson, who had nothing whatever to 
say except to repeat the stale denunciations of the 
Government’s issue of the unemployment regulations 
which had to be withdrawn, and took three-quarters 
of an hour to say it. His example was followed by 
every other Labour member. The only bright interlude 
was a speech from Sir Herbert Samuel, who set about 
Mr. Lansbury in really entertaining style. He took 
up ingeniously the point the Labour leader had lately 
made that a man should be paid for unemployment 
“ the best standard of wages that there is in the country,” 
and computed that it would mean an additional charge 
to the Exchequer of £320,000,000. This speech so 
enraged Mr. Lansbury that he spoke immediately after- 
wards instead of waiting, as he had intended, to wird 
up for the Opposition at the end of the debate. The 
result was that task fell to Mr. Rhys Davies, who had 
attended very little of the debate and has no obvious 
qualifications for speaking on unemployment. The 
debate closed with a knock-about turn from Mr. J. H. 
Thomas, which included an examination of Mr. Lansbury’s 
proposal as it would affect the National Union of Rail- 
waymen. As usual on these occasions one wondered 
what the patient watchers in the Public Galleries thought, 

* * * * 


The India Bill pursues its passage through Committee 
with painful slowness. We are now well behind the 
time-table, but it would be unfair to say there has been 
any obstruction. The debates continue on a high level, 
and there is a better standard of attendance than on 
any other important Bill in this Parliament. Sir Samuel 
Hoare is improving in debating skill with each day. He 
is developing a little much-needed punch in his answers 
to Mr. Churchill. There is a new Sir Samuel Hoare, very 
different from the prim, pedantic, rather spiritless gentle- 
man of a few years ago. It is not surprising that he is 
getting on increasingly good terms with the House. 
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THE GOVERNMENT AND GERMANY 


HE issue of the “ Statement Relating to Defence,” 
a White Paper presented by the Prime Minister 
to Parliament in anticipation of next Monday’s debate 
on the three Services, is an innovation that would have 
been remarkable in any circumstances. It is the 
more remarkable in view of its disturbing, not to say 
sensational, character, which has inevitably led to 
bitter criticism in Germany. The Government has 
gone far beyond its ostensible task, which was to explain 
the increases in the Estimates to the House of Commons, 
If it had restricted itself to such comment, the White 
Paper might have been justified on the ground that 
since each of the three Ministers responsible for the 
Defence Services issues his separate Estimates with what 
comments he thinks fit, it was proper that a debate on 
Defence as a whole should be preceded by a compre- 
hensive statement from the Prime Minister himself. 
It is desirable that the House of Commons should be 
able to discuss this matter with full information in 
advance of the Government’s whole programme and 
general policy of defence. The Government has the 
unpleasant task of justifying to the House of Commons 
not a small, but a great increase in expenditure on the 
armed forces, and that at a moment when large-scale 
expenditure on industrial reconstruction appears to 
be an urgent duty—an increase which includes an extra 
four millions on the Army and on the Air Force three 
millions with further future commitments. That it should 
desire to impress on the country its sense of the perils 
against which it has to provide is not unnatural at such 
a moment as this. = 

But the statement was issued on the eve of Sir John 
Simon’s departure to Germany—a fact which, in Germany 
at least, was not regarded as an accident. It calls 
attention to the fact that the speeding-up of the increases 
in the Air Force immediately followed Germany’s 
activity in re-armament, and adds that it cannot fail 
to recognize that ‘not only the forces but the spirit 
in which the (German) population and especially the 
youth of the country are being organized lend colour to, 
and substantiate, the general feeling of insecurity.” 
xermany, that is to say, at the moment of Sir John 
Simon’s mission, is bluntly informed that it is her action 
and attitude which play a principal part in compelling 
Great Britain to increase her armaments, and that Great 
Britain accepts the challenge. This is a fact which her 
statesmen were clearly asked to take into account before 
they conferred with our representative. 

It is necessary to make a distinction between the 
facts which the Statement explains and the manner of 
the explanation. Some of the facts were already pretty 
well known. Long ago, in the autumn of 1938, when 
Germany had left the League and the prospects of a 
successful issue of the Disarmament Conference were 
receding, Mr. Baldwin declared that the Government 
could not long be content with unilateral disarmament 
in the air, and that steps must be taken to remove the 
disparity in strength between this country and Conti- 
nental Powers. In July last he announced the decision 
of the Government to increase the Royal Air Force by 
41 new squadrons, the programme to be spread over 
five years; and he spoke of the possibility of Germany 
having or seizing the right to re-arm and thereby causing 
‘““a situation of potential gravity which it would be 
idle and foolish to ignore.” It is a notorious fact, to 


which the Statement alludes, that Germany is re-arming 


in the air. The situation of potential gravity is reggp. 

nized as having already arisen, and the Government's 

procedure with its five-year programme was a foregone 
conclusion. It was known that it would be reflected jy 
the Estimates. 

The large increase of four millions in the Army 
Estimates was not in the same way expected. Some 
part of this is due to the need of making provision 
against aerial attack, and is in the same category as 
increased air expenditure. A considerable part is due 
to the increasing cost of mechanizing the Army, but we 
should have expected this to be offset by reductions jn 
the cost of horse transport and, more especially, cavalry, 
So far as the Navy is concerned, limits are set by the 
Naval Treaties which will be subject to revision at the 
next naval conference ; but it appears to be the intention 
of the Admiralty to maintain the full minimum strength 
and to spend more on personnel and equipment. A 
somewhat sinister item is that which includes heavy 
additional expenditure on reserves of ammunition for 
both the Army and the Navy. 

But supposing we accept the fact that in view both of 
our own need for security and of our commitments under 
the Locarno Treaties we are compelled to strengthen 
the Air Force, and supposing we admit that the efficiency 
of the Army and the Navy was being impaired by cut 
expenditure, it still remains to account for the character 
of the formidable document now presented to Parliament 
and the world. Admittedly there are times when it 
is necessary to be extremely frank. After the failures of 
the Disarmament Conference it is well to point out 
that the international political machinery, as it exists 
at this moment, cannot be counted upon to keep the 
peace. It is relevant to point to the action of other 
nations who are prepared to use or threaten force when 
they conceive their interests to be at stake. It is 
necessary, if we are to take our part in mutual guarantees 
of peace and to make our voice heard in securing them, 
that we should have the means to fulfil our under- 
takings in the event of aggression. The failure of 
European diplomacy—a failure for which this country 
cannot escape its share of responsibility—to secure treaties 
of disarmament has thrust upon us obligations whose painful 
expensiveness the new Estimates bring home to us, All 
this might have been said without provocation to any 
foreign Power. 

But was it wise or even just to throw the main responsi- 
bility for our decision upon one country ? Is it not as 
unfair as it is indiscreet to attempt to reproach Germany 
alone for the present situation in Europe? May she 
not justly point out that blame attaches to the rest 
of the Powers which failed to produce results at the 
Disarmament Conference and yielded to France in 
refusing to give reality to their admission of Germany's 
claims to equality? Once the principle of German 
equality in armaments is admitted, is it common sense 
to suppose that Germany, and especially Germany in 
her present mood, will rest for a moment till she has 
attained, with or without leave, full equality with her 
neighbours ? Is it not contrary to the whole trend 
of events since Germany first entered the League to 
suggest that the situation today can be exclusively 
governed by the Treaty of Versailles? And is this 
parade of our intention to abandon an old policy of peace 
by persuasion and to adopt the new policy of peace 
by enforcement likely to discourage or encourage that 
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warlike spirit which, as the Statement points out, 
is being organized in Germany ?_ The lesson which the 
Statement shouts from the hilltops is that the full 
preparation and co-ordination of all the armed forces is, 
in existing circumstances, the only sure way to 
safety and peace. That is what France has always said. 
That is what Germany is saying with vociferous gusto. 
Do we, by putting the emphasis where this Statement 


A TRUST 


HE Prince of Wales’s scheme for a National Thank- 
offering on the occasion of the Jubilee has been 
accepted, in effect, by acclamation. Well conceived, 
well launched, and well backed; it will go forward, ‘and 
be assured of the widest popular support. The Prince 
and his advisers are much to be congratulated. The 
object which he has proposed for “* King George’s Jubilee 
Trust ’ is useful without being dull, and personal in its 
interest without being local in its appeal. It will not, 
as too many memorials do, enrich the centre at the 
expense of the circumference. On the contrary, part of 
its usefulness should be to carry to the circumference 
what often at present only the centres can afford. And 
in commemorating the past it takes hold of the future. 
It carves the King’s name over a hearth which should 
never grow cold. 

The details of the scheme remain to be worked out. 
The fund which the Trust will administer is to be used 
for the welfare of adolescent youth. “Up to 18” 
appeared to be the limit in the Prince’s mind, but we 
hope that it will be allowed to go well above that. The 
problem of “ youth” extends to 22 at least, and you 
cannot cut it short even then. The Trust is not to launch 
a new type of organization of its own, but to help and 
subsidize such organizations as may from time to time 
exist. That is wise, because the existing bodies are 
many and various, and a number of them have character- 
istics—adherence to a particular religion, for instance— 
which possess great value, but which a body organized 
on a nation-wide basis could not have. If they prove 
still not various enough and other types are needed, it 
is much better that the Trust should be content to 
stimulate these than that it should attempt to run them. 

There are certain principles of which all such Trusts 
do well to take note. If the new Trustees study, for 
instance, the practice of the Carnegie Trust—which we 
mention because of its really distinguished success in 
making quite a limited yearly income perform a maximum 
service to the public—they will find it as far as possible 
avoiding the payment of a subsidy to any enterprise, 
however admirable, which has shown that it can get on 
without one. They will find it also making a great 
feature of enabling enterprises to launch themselves— 
giving them gencrous but not permanent assistance in 
the initial years when they cannot pay their way, on 
terms which encourage them to become progressively 
sel{-supporting. It was thus, for example, that the 
great Women’s Instituté organization, which has now 
for many years stood firm on its own feet, was helped 
by the Carnegie Trust to get going in the first instance. 
The analogy is not a bad one, because one of the things 
which King George’s Jubilee Trust ought to aim at is 
spreading the different activities, which it will exist to 
foster, more evenly over the whole country. It should 


map out the needs for what may be called missionary 
Recently the public has become alive to 
It is seen that the task 


enterprise. 
such needs in the depressed areas. 


puts it, add our voices to theirs, and threaten to guarantee 
peace by a balanced competition in ever-increasing 
armaments ? An announcement such as this, even if 
it were innocent of any provocative tone, could only 
be justified if this country were prepared to give to 
Kurope a new lead which, starting from the basis of full 
German equality and mutual guarantees, would prepare 
the way for all-round reductions, 


FOR YOUTH 


of providing recreation and hobbies and interests for 
youths on the “dole” cannot be left to take care of itself. 
What is often not seen is that this is almost equally 
true of areas which are not depressed and youths who 
are not on the “dole.” There are at this moment immense 
numbers spending their leisure vacantly, in loutish ways 
that easily become hooliganism, from no vice but lack 
of opportunity to be better occupied. This is as true 
today of villages as of towns. The old idea, that a 
villager need never be at a loss to fill his spare time, dates 
from a period when he had little spare time to fill. Now 
that hours of work in farming have been approximated 
to hours in industry, the youth in a village requires 
organized recreation scarcely less than his town cousin. 
On all these grounds the choice of the members of the 
new Trust will be a matter of the first moment. They 
will in effect be a body not merely of administrators but 
of investigators and planners. They will have under 
perpetual examination the well-being of what on any long 
view is the most important section of all the nation’s 
citizens. Their influence can do much to shape the 
future of the country for worse or better, and no thought 
or pains must be spared in their selection. The Council 
of the Trust must include men of middle age with a mature 
experience, and young mcn of imagination and vision. 
It is right for the Trust to support existing activities 
rather than launch an organization of its own, but it 
by no means follows that the bodies at present concerned 
with the welfare of youth have already fathomed every 
possibility to its depths. The con¢eption of a great Youth 
Council, bringing the best of the nation’s capacity to 
bear on the problems of the adolescents who will shape 
the nation’s destiny, is one not to be submerged by the 
mere routine activities—necessary as they are on the 
practical side—of a Jubilee Trust. The Trust must 
discharge functions similar in many ways to King Edward’s 
Hospital Fund, but it must launch out into far wider seas. 
Among the important tasks to which the Trust can 
address itself is the training of social workers to run the 
clubs and organizations needed. Much, of course, must 
still be left to voluntary effort, and to workers who are 
willing, for the fun of the thing, to pick up their experience 
as they go along. But that spirit, though precious, 
will no longer suffice. The days are past when all that 
was needed to run a boys’ club in a difficult area was that 
three or four jovial young men recently down from a 
university should hire two rooms and a basement, buy a 
few boxing gloves, and start away. There was waste 
in the method at all times; but today, thanks to longer 
schooling, cinemas, and some other things, the boys 
themselves require a more skilled approach. To run the 
large and varied institutions, which are at once the 
most economical and the most successful in large towns, 
implies direction by a trained and often a whole-time 
personnel. The need has not escaped the notice of such 
a body as the National Council of Social Service ;_ but it 
must be met on a much larger seale if we are to see the 
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work widely extended under the new Trust’s auspices. 
Suitable financial assistance will have to be forthcoming for 
trainees, and suitable courses in theory and_ practice 
worked out for them. Some may deplore “ profession- 
alizing ” what used to be the sphere of amateur self- 
devotion ; but that is the tendency in social work of all 
kinds, and, with the growing complications of life and 
psychology, we probably cannot escape it. 

For the moment the immediate task before us is to see 
that the Fund is well supported. The Prince’s lead and 
the impulse of the King’s popularity ensure it a good start. 
People, however, may need reminding that the Thank- 


es 
ee 


offering will be in reality, and not merely in form, a gift 
to the King. It is not merely that he realizes, as we al] 
should, how much ideas like the Monarchy and the 
Nation are wrapped up with the idea of continuity from 
one generation to another, and that the core of Britain’s 
existence is not stone or steel but a community of living 
people, in which the boys and girls of today are always 
the men and women of tomorrow; but, further, this 
Jubilee Trust, now to be launched, will bear King George’s 
name for all the time that we can usefully foresee. If it 
bears it worthily, that will be a fine memorial, of the kind 
which the King has in every sense deserved. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE initials J. R. M. at the foot of the White Paper on 
National Defence, coupled with the references to 
** the National Government ” in the body of the document, 
are perplexing. It has been explained, I believe quite 
accurately, that Mr. MacDonald initialled the paper not 
as Prime Minister but as Chairman of the Committee of 
Imperial Defence. But if a technical committee draws 
up what is essentially a political document at all what 
concern has it with any term except the traditionally- 
consecrated “ His Majesty’s Government,” or, failing 
that, “the Government”? The Prime Minister has 
admitted that the reference to the National Government 
was “unusual,” and implied that it was a slip which 
would not occur again, but I should be very much inter- 
The first draft of a 
Committee of Imperial Defence document might be pre- 
sumed to be Sir Maurice Hankey’s work, but that accom- 
plished pluralist would be the last man to be guilty of 
error in a matter of protocol. But if not Sir Maurice, 
then who ? 


ested to know whose the slip was. 


* * * * 

Sir John Simon's decision to deliver his Paris lecture 
on the British Constitution in French is just the kind 
of thing to please a Paris audience, and I have no doubt 
he made an effective job of it. But anything except the 
most complete mastery of a foreign language may be a 
mixed blessing to a Foreign Minister. Sir Austen 
Chamberlain was sometimes accused, a little unfairly, of 
being unduly biassed in favour of French policies by his 
estimate of his own competence in the French language, 
but his predecessor, Lord Balfour, displayed a notable 
prudence in this, as in many things. I once heard him 
explain that though he had a fair working knowledge of 
French, and could make himself perfectly well understood 
in it, he would never consent to use any language but his 
own in international conversations—at Geneva, for 
instance—for the danger was so great that a mere nuance 
with which the foreigner might not be familiar would make 
all the difference to the meaning. In days when official 
interpreters are pretty certain to be more gifted in their 
own particular line than any average Minister Lord 
Balfour's rule seems the soundest. 


* aa * * 


Peace hath her victories—but apparently they deserve 
no medal. At any rate the British detachment of the 
Saar International Force is not to get one. I am not, 
on the whole, disposed to quarrel with the War Office’s 
decision. The Saar troops performed a historic piece of 
service, deserving of the warmest public tribute. But 
medals are traditionally awarded to soldiers who have, 
at the least, endured hardship, if not faced perils. The 
International Force was not called on to do that, though 


it would certainly have been ready to. Its members 
enjoyed a unique and interesting experience ;_ they did 
their duty, and their presence in the Saar averted not 
merely potential but almost certain disorder. But there 
is hardly a case there for medals. 


* * * * 


Cyclists are in an aggressively defensive temper these 
days, and any mention of them in any paper invariably 
produces a rejoinder from one of their organizations, 
But even that prospect will not deter me from drawing 
attention to the remarkable figures the Minister of 
Transport quoted in the House of Commons last week. 
Pedal cyclists, it appears, contribute nearly a fifth of 
those killed on the roads and a quarter of the injured. 
Moreover, the increase in two main classes of casualties 
as between 1933 and 1928 was, in the case of pedal 
cyclists 96 per cent. and 100 per cent., and in the case 
of pedestrians 8 per cent. and 16 per cent., respectively. 
In face of statistics like those it is not merely fantastic 
but criminal to oppose the construction of separate 
tracks for cyclists where practicable—with compulsion 
on cyclists to use them—and I was glad to see that general 
cheers grected Mr. Hore-Belisha’s observation that he 
was sure the House would support him in any measures 
necessary to reduce this appalling casualty list. 

* * ** * 


The worst of being Sir James Barrie must be the con- 
sciousness that you can never make a public speech 
except in the now traditional Barrie argot. 
course, that there is a Barrie cult; that whenever a 
Barrie toast is to be proposed or a toast to be proposed 
by Sir James (as at the Marie Tempest luncheon on 
Tuesday) our more serious daily papers send special 
representatives flying north or south or east or west to do 
a verbatim and a descriptive. And the first once or 
twice it was worth while. These whimsies were diverting 
when they were new. But always whimsies is as bad as 
always cabbage. They have got to come bubbling up, 
not be fished up in a bucket. And as one old-fashioned 
enough to admire both Barrie’s plays and his novels | 
wish he would now and then give the whimsies a rest and 
make a speech in good plain English—or good plain 
Seottish. 

* * * * 

Mr. Pepys being just now in the fashion I have been 
spending a few profitable hours with him again, and 
among much that is apposite note particularly this : 

“The whole charge of the Navy, as we state it 
for two years and a month, hath been but £3,200,000 ” 
And that at a time when the Navy was fighting both 
the Dutch and the French. JANUS. 
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THE KING AND HIS 


REIGN: If. IRELAND 


By E. F. BENSON 


UST before the fall of his Government in 1868, 
Disraeli had used his utmost blandishments with 
Queen Victoria on the subject of Ireland. He pointed 
out that in the last two hundred years the Sovereign had 
only spent three wecks in the island, and that the Irish 
“were yearning for the occasional presence and inspira- 
tion of Royalty.” His immediate object was that she 
should allow the Prince of Wales to pay a visit to Dublin, 
with the further hope that he might spend a few months 
there every year. She allowed the visit, which was a 
great success, but would not hear of his residing there. 
Gladstone took the project up—one of the few points on 
which he and Disraeli were agreed was that some occupa- 
tion must be found for the Prince of Wales—but it was 
not to be expected that he would sueceed where Disraeli 
had failed. He went further: he wanted the Prince to 
be made a non-political Viceroy ; so that Royalty should 
supply a permanent inspiration to the Irish. But neither 
the Prince nor the Queen would consent to that, and 
eventually the Queen had to tell Gladstone, who con- 
tinued to be voluminous, that she hoped that the subject 
would now be definitely closed. 


Eventually, within twelve months of her own death, 
the Queen spent three weeks in Dublin (thus equalling 
the combined residences there of Sovereigns for the last 
two centuries) instead of spending her spring holiday 
abroad. The South African War was going on. French 
papers had been full of loathsome caricatures of the 
Prince of Wales and herself, and sooner than set foot on 
French soil she went to her neglected island, where she 
had not been since the death of the Prince Consort in 
1861. Her visit was a prodigious success, but the success 
was only personal. The Irish were touched that this old 
lady of eighty years should undergo such fatigue, for she 
drove through slums and was wheeled about the wards 
of hospitals and held reviews and entertained. She had 
just created her Irish Guards, for the Irish had served 
with great gallantry in South Africa, and she wore a 
bunch of shamrock, and her parasol was embroidered 
with sprigs of it. But her triumph was only personal and 
politically it had no effect. 

Though King Edward as Prince of Wales had refused 
to reside in Ireland himself, he favoured the abolition of 
a political Lord Lieutenant, and thought that his son or 
some other member of the Royal Family should spend 
some weeks of the year there, thus going back to 
Disraeli’s inspirational project. But nothing came of it, 
and he himself delayed the visit he intended to pay to 
Dublin till July, 1903, when he had been on the throne 
for two years and a half. The Corporation of Dublin 
refused to weleome him with an oflicial address, but that 
sort of incident merely developed the full horse-power, 
so to speak, of the King’s geniality. A few months 
before he had met with an almost hostile reception in 
Paris. There had been cries of “ Vive Fashoda!” 
* Vivent les Boers!” but after three days of his in- 
vincible friendliness they had been shouting “ Vive notre 
Roi!” at him. It was the same in Dublin now : 
weleomed with an orgy of enthusiasm, and even Mr. 
Balfour, the Prime Minister who usually viewed hysterical 
demonstrations with philosophical detachment, believed 
that this visit might inaugurate happier relations between 
England and Ireland. But the King’s personal triumph 
did not really touch political animosities, and, like his 


he was 


mother’s, led to nothing. He went to Dublin again next 
year, and once more in 1907 immediately after the very 
unpleasant incident of the theft of the Jewels of the Order 
of St. Patrick. From the fact that the Sinn Fein party 
ras formed this year we may judge how much worse the 
Irish situation had become since the King’s accession. 

At the time of his death in 1910 Ireland was indeed a 
troublous inheritance. The Liberal Government with 
Asquith as Prime Minister were dependent on the Na- 
tionalists for the passing of the Budget which the House 
of Lords had already rejected. There followed the 
Parliament Bill, which provided that when any Bill had 
passed the House of Commons three times that the assent 
of the King should automatically follow. 

To obtain its acceptance by the House of Lords some 
drastic reform of that body was necessary : the creation 
of sufficient Liberal peers being an obvious expedient. 
King George was exceedingly unwilling to exercise this 
prerogative, but, with that unswerving obedience to the 
Constitution which has marked every act of his for 
twenty-five years, he consented. The House of Lords, 
however, sooner than suffer the invasion of so large a 
body of heterogeneous creations, withdrew their muti- 
lating amendments, and the Parliament Bill became law. 
It was understood and definitely stated by Liberal states- 
men that the Government’s intention, now that the 
permanent veto of the Lords was removed, was to use the 
Bill for the passing of a measure of Home Rule for Ireland. 

In the spring of 1914, Asquith’s Home Rule Bill had 
passed the House of Commons sufliciently often to make 
it law whether the Lords liked it or not. Its main 
provision was a Parliament for the whole of Ireland 
which should control all her internal affairs, but, like 
the English Houses, be subject to the Crown. Ulster 
therefore was included in it, and since Ulster was solid 
against Home Rule, civil war threatened. She was 
arming, and now had over 100,000 volunteers ready to 
fight for her independence of the Irish State, and 
the Nationalists had about the same numbers. To 
avert this imminent disaster Asquith brought forward 
a Home Rule Amending Bill by which the six counties 
should temporarily be excepted from the provisions 
of the other. But the outlook was so dangerous that 
the King on July 21st summoned a conference at Bucking- 
ham Palace representing four parties in Parliament. 
Asquith and Lloyd George represented the Government, 
Lord Lansdowne and Bonar Law the opposition, Redmond 
and Dillon the Nationalists and Carson and Craig the 
Ulster Unionists. 

The King himself opened the Conference with an exceed- 
ingly grave speech in which he said, “ The ery of Civil War 
is on the lips of the most responsible and sober-minded of 
my people.” He was savagely attacked by the Liberal 
Press for such expressions, but they stood in reality not 
only for his private view but also for that of his Govern- 
ment in precisely the same manner as his speeches at the 
opening of Parliament, and Asquith took full responsibility 
for them. The Conference then held four sittings but could 
not arrive at any compromise, and it sat for the last time 
on July 24th, 1914. Bad news, too, was coming through 
from Ireland. Three thousand rifles had been landed 
near Dublin, and received by Nationalist Volunteers. 
The King’s Own Scottish Borderers marched out to 
‘apture them, and on their return to barracks were 
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stoned by civilians and fired on. them killing several 
of them. 

On August 4th, England was at war with Germany, 
and just as the trouble over female suffrage vanished 
on that date, so also did the threatened Civil War in 
Ireland. But while, owing to the noble services rendered 
by women to the Empire during the next four years, 
there was no more call for their guerilla lawlessness, the 
Irish question soon began to seethe again. Ireland 
was under the Crown, but when in 1916 the Conscription 
Bill was passed, the idea of its being put in force there 
caused rebellion to break out, which was suppressed 
by English troops. At the close of the War Ireland, 
with the exception of Ulster, was in the hands of the 
Sinn Feiners and for two years there was an ever- 
increasing tale of incendiarism and murder. Finally 
Asquith’s Home Rule Bill was repealed, and under 
the Premiership of Mr. Lloyd George a new Bill was intro- 
duced providing for separate Parliaments for Ulster 
and for the rest of Ireland. 

Throughout these long and dangerous passages the 
King had strictly observed the limits of his constitutional 
power: now, without overstepping them, he found 
opportunity for personal service. With the Queen he 


—=—= 


went to Belfast and opened the first Ulster Parliament, 
His speech was a model of all that a King can say, 
using to the utmost the legitimate prestige of the Crown 
and the weight of his own personal authority. He 
barely referred to the troubled past, but concentrated 
on hopes for the future and the keynote of his speech 
was sounded thus: ‘* Most certainly there is no wish 
nearer my heart than that every man of Irish birth 
whatever be his creed and whatever be his home, should 
work in loyal co-operation with the free communities 
on which the British Empire is based.” It. is unfortu- 
nately true that we still wait for the fulfilment of his 
words, but it is equally true that never has a Sovereign 
more perfectly used his powers and observed his limita- 
tions than did King George during the whole of his 
dealings with his troubled island. He gave Ulster 
just that inspiration of Royalty of which Disraeli had 
spoken fifty-three years before, and whereas Queen 
Victoria had reckoned Gladstone a traitor to her Empire 
for his advocacy of Home Rule, the King accepted its 
accomplishment with a truer and more statesmanlike 
wisdom. ‘ 

[In his next article Mr. Benson will recall the main 
incidents in the fight for Women’s Rights.] 


HOME GROWN FOOD: SOME ESTIMATES 


By S. L. BENSUSAN 


HEN we listened to the Prime Minister’s recent 
broadcast, there was something akin to a thrill for 
those of us who look forward to the time when “‘ thousands 
of families will be back on the Jand,”? when “ the land will 
have returned to the life of England,’ when ‘“ the 
nation will hold the maximum of population enjoying 
a high standard of life.” Is it possible that, after many 
years, town and country are to work together for the 
national good ? 

The ways and means rest with our leaders ; they must 
be left to steer the barque of policy between the Scylla 
and Charybdis of conflicting interests; but if an agri- 
cultural revival is recognized as an essential part of 
national progress, it is reasonable to consider what room 
is left for such development in England and Wales. 

There is a belief, as widespread as it is ill-founded, 
that our capacity for production is exhausted, that 
nothing save the lure of fantastic prices and the urge of 
national need could improve appreciably the figures 
of the past few years. But if you travel through England 
and Wales and ask the experts what they think, a vista 
of remarkable possibilities is revealed. 

Oliver Wendell Holmes once compared a young girl’s 
heart to a landscape before the dawn, “‘ only waiting for 
the sunrise of a great passion for all its flowers to bloom, 
and all its bowers to ring with melody.” So mutatis 
mutandis it is with this country; the sunrise of fair 
prices is all that is needed to bring the labourer back 
to his cottage, the plough to the fields, the home-grown 
food to the markets. And the revival does not involve 
increased cost to the consumer. He can be protected 
against all exploitation if the “spread” between the 
farm and the housewife’s table is properly controlled. 
When farming was well-nigh down and out a few years 
ago there was enough, in the money paid to the shops, 
to have kept the farmer reasonably prosperous if only 
he could have enjoyed his fair share of it. To give but 
one example. The loaf could be produced at its present 
price with fair profit to miller and baker, if the farmer’s 
wheat were fetching 45s. a quarter at the mill. 


Taking the most optimistic views first, it is note- 
worthy that the Cambridge University experts incline 
to believe in the chance of 100 per cent. increased pro- 
duction under the stimulus of a square deal. Dr. Arthur 
Ruston, of Leeds University, limiting his outlook to 
the four million acres of Yorkshire’s three Ridings, 
thinks that the county crops could be doubled. On 
the larger issue he said, “ we could raise all the potatoes 
we need now, the pork and bacon well within ten years, 
eggs and poultry within three. Cereals present no 
problem.” After emphasizing this last point, he added 
a significant statement. ‘‘Our population averages 
seven hundred and twenty to the square mile; in the 
U.S.A. the figure is thirty-six, but our standard of living 
is as high as theirs. If we are to maintain this standard, 
we must look to our own fields.” 

At Oxford I found Professor Orwin less optimistic 
than his colleagues of the sister university, but he 
regards a 50 per cent. all-round increase as readily 
possible. Mr. Bryner Jones, head of the Welsh Depart- 
ment of the Ministry of Agriculture, told me in Aberyst- 
wyth that he thought this 50 per cent. is possible in 
Wales. ‘There are districts in which this could be 
bettered,”” he remarked, and later on I found that both 
Carmarthen and Monmouth claimed to be among the 
counties referred to. 

Discussing with county authorities this important 
question of increased activity, we left politics severely 
alone. The basis for calculation has been the price 
at which a crop will yield a profit, if the farmer gets 
his proper share of what the housewife pays. The 
question, apart from this, has not been so much how 
results can be achieved but whether achievement be 
possible. Every authority has agreed that distribution 
must come under some sort of supervision, in the public 
interest. 

Certain counties are playing their part today and 
consequently the improvement they regard as possible 
is not striking. Somersetshire, for example, quoted 


2) to 30 per cent., Oxfordshire 33 per cent., Gloucester- 
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shire the same. Hertfordshire says 80° per cent.. but 
only hall its land is fit to farm. The Holland Division 
of Lincolnshire came lowest with 20 per cent.. but when 
| drove through the Division it was hard to see how 
any inercase was possible in a county seemingly farmed 
up to the hilt. I could not find an idle acre outside 
the fullows. Norfolk, perhaps the premier agricultural 
county, though deeply indebted to subsidized sugar beet, 
quoted 25 per cent., West Suffolk 40 per cent.. Notting- 
hamshire 25 per cent. 

Turn from these counties and you will not find in 
England and Wales any one that is not prepared to 
quote a minimum figure of 50 per cent. for possible in- 
creased output. Dorset talks of 70 per cent... Monmouth 
100 per cent., Carmarthen 75 per cent... Huntingdon 
75 per cent., the Lindsey Division of Lincolnshire (one 
inillion acres) 75 per cent. Rutland, like Yorkshire, could 
double her production under a wide-awake leadership. 

What do we find in terms of output when we turn 
to the latest statistical reports 2? At present we supply 
ourselves with food of a nominal value of about 200 miil- 
lions ; if we add 50 per cent. to this we come to an increase 
of over a quarter of a million pounds a day. At present 
700.000) workers. 


we are emploving on the land about 


Add 30 per ecnt. labour to produce au OO per cent. 


und vou have another quarter of a million on 
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To get them there an extensive programme of building 
is needed, but this should not leave the country worse 
off. It is to be noted that these estimates do not take 
reclamation work into account and do not contemplate 
the cultivation of all areas now lying neglected. The 
breckland of West Suffolk, the wastes of Norfolk, the 
area where Ouse, Trent and Humper meet, the country 
round Ferrybridge lying below the Ouse level may be 
quoted as examples, and that backward county Wiltshire 
admits that 75.000 of its acres have run to waste. In 
fast Sussex if vou travel along the escarpment of the 
South find one flock of 


sheep where within the memory of the living there were 


Downs from Lewes you will 


fifty. Hampshire has its thin chalks, Hereford its 
neglected grass lands. All these counties present problems 
that must be handled sooner or later. 


If these figures raise doubts, compare our home pro- 
duction with that of other countries and note the leeway 
that remains to be made up. England and Wales keep 
twice as much land under grass as France and Germany 
do. have less than a quarter of the area (in proportion) 
that those countries give to grain. They maintain less 
than 5 per cent. of their population in agriculture while 
the two great continental countries have nearly 200 per 
neither reason nor excuse for raising 


cent. There is 


prices to the consumer merely because this country’s 


derelict acres become fruitful once again 


TOO MUCH 


LA 
By SEAN O'FAOLAIN 


ECHENTLY a woman novelist of repute. who works in 
R the naturalistic tradition of Bennett and Galsworthy, 
said fo me: % You people who write novels where all 
| 
infinitely remote to inconclusive ends. are not novelists 

You are poets.” To 


there were many wavs of secing life, 


fe is spread out, as it were, from A to Z from: beginnings 


at all, properly speaking. this 
[ replied that 
and that if one chose to Jook down on its panorama as 


from a mountain-top, if was but one focus of 
a wide and distant focus. admittedly. but resulting in 


which 


many : 


some very fine effects, and a focus. moreover, 
one takes for positive reasons which could be defended. 

It occurred to me, subsequently. that this matter of 
fociissing one’s material is actually an illumination of 
the wavs of some of the greatest novelists, and that one 
could, in fact, go far towards classifving novelists under 
this heading. Galsworthy, for instance. always tended 
to focus close-up : and in spite ef the width of the canvas 


ot The Old Wives’ Tale so did Arnold Bennett : 


is true, with qualifications, of all the novelists 


and the 
sane 
who wrote in that naturalistic tradition of the last: sixty 
vears or so. They never cared for the aeroplane-view 
in which the figures fade into the background and the 
detail becomes blurred. And here [ again remembered 
the observation of Yeats which is always exciting to 
the novelist. that in the great moments of drama, in the 
moments of supreme passion, character is completely 
forgotten. Has, Lasked myself, this tendency of the novel 
in our time, to insist on detail, limited its achievements ? 

{ feel it has. Think, by way of testing this. of two or 
three of the immortal the 
Marius, of Heathcliff, of Eustacia Vve. They have no 
labels. They cannot be reproduced by any précis. They 


creations of novelist of 


can only be spoken of in terms of the impression they 
create, as when one says that Eustacia has the air of a 


dark goddess, a daemon, not so much a woman as a 


Statue, inseparable in the memory from all that sense of 


fatality and timelessness which Hardy, the poet. wrapped 
about her like a shroud. And though it is true that these 
characters the then 
individual prototypes, and their very existence in litera- 
ture is a kind of diminution of the dignity of individual 


have been created at expense of 


“in his ordinary clothes,” they also add something 


Than 
to individual man which the naturalistic novelist takes 
from him — his mystery. 

Do novelists. then, in our day, see too much? Thes 


peep and botanize. They put men under the microscope. 
And these Microscopie VIEWS, enlarged on the screen of 
their novels, writhe there and horrify us. Or. 
the leaf and petal is in itself beautiful, all tends to become 


when 


commonplace ‘and without wonder. To make another 
test. and now a first 
Dostoievsks to test 
Dostotevsks between = the 


venerous one, LT take down the 


The 


stands 


Gambler. Tt is a fair 


midway 


hand. 
because 
naturalism of Balzac and the romanticism of Turgency 

his own racial fire. the naturally extravagant quality of 
the Russian character, corrects the methods of the Soitrées 
de Medan Zola, Maupassant, the pre-Catholic Huys- 
manns. Yet that old 
grandmother of The Gambler makes us feel that we are 


even eminently entertaining 


too close-up to life. Something real has been distorted 
as the mirrors of a Fun Palace might further exaggerate 
face. Idiosynerasy, foible.  indi- 


a naturally piquant 


viduality, differentiation, originality —the passwords of 
Maupassant —are here once more, fantasticated by the 
Slay Character falls The 
moment of great passion that strips a man naked and 
The 


psychologist is always too near at hand, and one feels 


imagination, never away. 


leaves him a type of all humanity, never occurs, 


that not for nothing is Dostoievsky popularly called a 


realist, and Turgenev, whom I, at any rate, think a 
greater artist, popularly spoken of as romantic. 
1 do not believe that Emily Bronté, for example, knew 


anything at all about psychology as we understand it, 
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I believe that if in heaven she should mect with Bennctt 
and Dostoievsky, she would find those two beginning 
by quarrelling over her and ending by agreeing that, 
of course, their methods revealed far more of the truth 
about men. Dostoievsky would admire her, perhaps, 
more than he would admire Bennett, but for conversation 
he would choose his natural son. 

It is more than the old quarrel between the romantic 
and the realist. It is the opposition of the mind 
naturally religious and the mind naturally materialist. 
Put them together, those men for whom individual char- 
acter is everything—Maupassant, Flaubert, Galsworthy, 
George Moore, the earlier Joyce, Hemingway, Jane 
Austen, Dickens—and those men for whom the individual 
is but an example of the type, and a symbol of the human 
race—D. H. Lawrence, Thomas Hardy, Pater, Borrow, 
Emily Bronté, the later Joyce, and you will find you 
have differentiated between men of greater and lesser 
religious sense: Can there be any question, as between 
Hardy and Galsworthy, on that ? 

My novelist friend, with whom I began, clearly resents 


the wide focus, the mountain-top detachment, believing 
that it disrespects the individual. Yet it is curious that 
most of the naturalistic writers who come as near to 
him as a photographer have tended to debase him, 
The same is true of the material globe. Wonder has 
left it since we found out so much about it by way of 
detailed fact, and instead of leaving it be, of wondering 
at its mystery, of dreaming, let us say, of the nightdark 
coming slowly up across the irrelevance of Oceania, we 
seek out yet another and another little island to pore 
over and record, to visit in a cruising liner and make as 
commonplace as Timbuctoo. 

If one dreams, then, of a sense of wonder returning to 
the novel, as I always dream, surely we must withdraw 
likewise from our human islands. Men, when seen from 
a distance, are diminished certainly. But they are also 
glorified, being thereby restored to that dignity which 
belongs to the individual when he becomes part of a 
greater pageant than his own small life. The more one 
sees of men, the less one knows of man. It is not a 
flippancy. 


THE REAL REVOLUTIONARIES 


By the REV. ROGER B. LLOYD 


. ELIEVE me,” said Dean Inge to a congregation 

of Cambridge undergraduates, ‘‘the only promise 
for a better future for our country is to be looked for from 
those to whom her past is dear.” Contrariwise, the real 
enemies of such progress are those who do not care two 
pins about the traditions of our race, or dislike them just 
because they are traditions. It is ideas that construct a 
civilization and make a people. As they give rise to 
action they become traditions, and the continuous, un- 
broken life of a people depends upon the unbroken de- 
velopment of the essential traditions which made- them. 
To break violently with the traditional inheritance of a 
race is to bring all that is essential in the race itself to 
an end. 

If ideas are the mother of traditions, and, through 
them, of peoples, ideas are also responsible for the revo- 
lution which, ending traditions, wipes a people from the 
slate of history. Thus the thinkers and writers are the 
true revolutionaries, Marx and not Lenin, Rousseau and 
not Napoleon; and the revolutionary’s battle is really 
won at the moment when his ideas have received general 
credence. The coups détat and the process of, seizing 
power—these do not constitute the revolution, nor are 
they its victory. They are but the necessary conse- 
quences of a victory won long before by the thinkers. 
There is, we say, no Communist in this country of Stalin’s 
stature, nor is Sir Oswald Mosley comparable to Mus- 
solini. We say this often and comfortably, as though the 
fact spelled the failure of a threatened revolution. But 
as a fact it is hardly relevant. Our Communist and 
Fascist leaders are noisy, but they do not move within 
miles of the real battlefield, where the fight gocs 
desperately on between those who believe that a better 
future is inconceivable as apart from the traditions of 
the past, and the true revolutionaries who attack these 
traditions. For revolution the mailed fist and spiked 
stick of an Albert Hall mecting avail little. What really 
counts is the attempt to discredit the whole traditional 
inheritance of western civilization, of which England 
is today the most stalwart guard. 

The three chief formative influences of Western 
civilization are set out in all the They are 
Christianity, with its theology, ethics, and churches ; 
Greck art, science and philosophy, and supremely the 


books. 





teaching of Plato; and Roman law and politics. To 
these Dean Inge adds a fourth, Northern chivalry, 
derived from the influence of the Scandinavian races, 
But even this list does not seem quite complete, for 
there is an element still missing. This element is found 
at its strongest in England and is exemplified more 
perfectly in English literature than elsewhere. It can 
be seen by recalling the names of such oddly assorted 
but characteristically English writers as Chaucer, Shakes- 
peare, Milton, Johnson and Dickens. 

Such are the threads out of which the traditional 
civilization of Western Europe is woven. They are 
diverse; even, in many phases, contradictory ; but 
between them they have brought to birth a distinct 


and recognizable type of character, and a doctrine of 


man which lies at the very root of our civilization and 
its institutions, and is so much bone of our bone and 
flesh of our flesh that most of us take it for granted. 
It is doubtful whether we can any longer continue to leave 
it undefined and undefended, for it is precisely this 
doctrine of man which is the real bogey of our modern 
revolutionaries, and which they cease not day nor night 
to attack. The real question of our day is, “Can the 
tvpe of humanity, or the particular human values, 
evolved through the centuries by European civilization 
maintain itself any longer as a_ satisfying ideal for 
modernity?” If it cannot, the final revolution is already 
here, and all is now over but the shouting. 

In so far as a single phrase may describe the doctrine 
of man which emerges from the five bases of European 
civilization, it is Responsible Individualism. Christianity 
points to man as an absolute value past which there is 
no getting. It postulates for each separate person a 
uniqueness of value. It claims absolute liberty for man, 
and emphasizes his corresponding responsibility by laying 
its ethical stress on sacrifice and its social stress on the 
idea of the beloved community. The Greeks and the 
Romans reinforce this from their different angles. They 
are not as strong as Christianity on the individual as an 
absolute value, but they are just as firm about his 
responsibility as an individual and not as a mere con- 
stituent of the general will. Northern chivalry and 
English literature, giving to this doctrine their different 
emphasis, do but add to its feree. Sagas and legends 
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proclaim the duty of the strong to help the weak. But 
they must not do it, add Shakespeare and Chaucer, by 
stamping out their personalities. Nothing could emerge 
more clearly from English literature as a whole than the 
yiew that the rich diversities of character are to be 
cherished at any cost, that the individual is more import- 
ant than the community. 

It is this standard of human values which lies at the 
heart of the traditional inheritance of European civiliza- 
tion. Such as we are, it has made us. And it is precisely 
this which is everywhere attacked. The intellectual 
Communists and Fascists are probably the least important 
part of the revolutionary army. The spearhead of the 
yevolt is the company of anti-Christian humanists of the 
type of Bertrand Russell and Aldous Huxley. In attack- 
ing Christianity they seck to destroy the divine, and 
ultimately the only sanctions on which individualism 
yests. In scorning Christian ethics they take away the 
sense of moral responsibility without which individualism 
could not in any case exist. Not for nothing is one of 
the text-books of the movement called Do What You 
Will, and it was but in accordance with the natural 
sequence of cause and effect that its author was later 
inspired to drawin Brave New World the picture of a civil- 
ization over which his own revolutionary purge had passed, 

It is not possible to realize the ideal of responsible 
individualism without personal liberty, and nations 
which have been carved out of the great stream of tradi- 
tional European civilization have been instinctively led 
to adopt some measure of democracy. Where govern- 
ments are built on this great tradition, and organized so 
as to defend and purify it, to denounce democracy 
becomes the true sedition. For sedition is that which 
reaches out to violent revolution, and Bolshevism and 
Fascism alike are seditious movements. Neither has 
the least use for our civilizing traditions ; and in nations 
cursed by dictatorship of Right or Left, responsible 
individualism has but to raise its head to invite its imme- 
diate extinction. Both dictatorships suppress instine- 
tively every trace of Greck freedom, Roman legality, 
Northern chivalry, and British individualism. Neither 
proceeds far on its course without being forced to suppress 
or to tame the Church. 

Dean Inge’s remark, ‘‘ Nearly the whole spiritual 
inheritance of mankind is being attacked by its enemies,” 
seems to be insufficiently sweeping. The word spiritual 
should be removed. The entire tradition is under bom- 
bardment, and the attackers are the real and dangerous 
revolutionazies. It is true that they can point to much 
by way of justification. Christian ethics have frequently 
been perverted by persecution. Roman law is sometimes 
legal tyranny. British individualism can become irre- 
sponsible, produce child labour in mines, and cause 
many to go hungry in a world of plenty. Democracy 
does not always work, and liberty has in practice too 
often meant liberty for the wealthy or victorious alone. 
But none of these failures, taken together, have produced 
quite so much suffering and misery as has the abandon- 
ment of the European traditions of civilization in every 
country where this apostasy has taken place. 

We cannot suddenly deny value to the three thousand 
years of our past, and expect to get away with it. The 
true reformers are those who urge their reforms within 
the framework of the historic civilization, and the true 
revolutionaries are not so much those who want to smash 
crowns, remove baubles, and generally dye the earth red 
as those who would repudiate the legacies of Greece, 
Rome, Scandinavia, England, and, above all, Christianity. 
From them it is possible that England is at this moment 
Saving Europe, as once she saved it from Napoleon. 


UPSIDE-DOWN REFLECTIONS 


By JAN STRUTHER 


WING to a number of circumstances over most of 
which I have had complete control, I have managed 
to pass thirty-three years in this world without setting 
heel to spade or hand to trowel. It is not that I am indif- 
ferent to flowers—far from it : for I am a keen member of 
that happy and informal fraternity of botanists known as 
Bentham-painters, who forgather stealthily in lonely inns 
near the reputed haunts of the Spider Orchis, run into each 
other on hands and knees at the summit of Ben Lawers 
in hot pursuit of the Drooping Saxifrage, and boast in 
their cups that they know a man whose cousin has 
found the Leafless Epipogon. 

But in spite of this—or it may be because of it—I 
have never been able to take much interest in gardens. 
As things to sit in, well and good; as things to be taken 
round, definitely bad: though the possibility of finding 
an unknown wild flower skulking in somebody’s herbaceous 
border has often enabled me to wear an expression of eager 
interest which has entirely deceived my hostess. (I scored 
Caper Spurge in that way, I remember, hailed it with 
perhaps rather tactless triumph in the middle of a tedious 
homily on antirrhinums, and was never asked again.) 
As for the actual practice of gardening, I am afraid I 
have always looked upon it as a joke occupation, the last 
resource of age or boredom, the legitimate butt of the 
humorous weeklies and the middle name of Strube’s 
Little Man. 

From this intolerant attitude I now publicly withdraw. 
For only a week or two ago I became the possessor, for 
the first time, of a garden of my own. And this morning, 
acting on the principle that one should try anything once, 
I went out rather dubiously and gardened. Dubiously, 
because I had not the faintest idea what I ought to do. 
Weed ? Perhaps. The idea did not attract me. To anyone 
accustomed to the vigorous and jostling democracy in 
which wild flowers contrive to flourish and look beautiful, 
weeding smacks at the best of mollycoddling, and at the 
worst of snobbism. I felt, in fact, about these civilized 
plants much as a worker in a slum parish, used to the spry 
and merry hardihood of the Cockney child, might feel 
if suddenly put in charge of a party of Mayfair brats who 
could not so much as blow their own noses. Besides, it 
seemed unnecessary. So far as I could see, a large army 
of bulbs—grey-green daffodil bayonets, curved ogival 
tulip blades and the malachite stilettoes of crocus— 
were coming up perfectly well without my help. 

However, the garden did not seem to need anything 
else doing to it at present, and from what I have gathered 
during odd minutes when I have been too idle to get up 
and switch off the radio after a concert, it is against all 
the rules of horticulture to let well alone. There is always, 
it seems, scope for human interference : and I suspect the 
existence of an age-old gardening maxim : 


*“When in dowte, 
Mucke yt abowte.’ 


So I grasped a small three-pronged toasting-fork (for 
I have as yet no batterie de jardin), planted one foot 
firmly on the lawn and the other gingerly in the middle 
of the bed, bent down and began to weed. 

Four hours later I stopped, not from choice but because 
Mrs. Shoesmith wanted the toasting-fork for luncheon. 
And after having eaten ravenously I sat down to put 
my first impressions about gardening on paper. 

I shall have plenty of time in the future to add to 
them, for from now on I intend to garden every day, 
Whether I shall grow successful flowers I do not know, 
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That, I have always heard, is a matter of having a 
‘“‘ sreen thumb,” and a green thumb, like blue blood, is 
something which cannot be acquired. Nor, to tell you 
the truth, do I very much care whether my hollyhocks 
reach seven feet or nine. For it is the means, not the 
end, which have so taken my fancy. 

As in many other affairs, it is all a question of attitude. 
I had not been weeding for five minutes, bent double 
like a pair of compasses with my head a foot from the 
ground, before I became aware that my whole outlook 
on life was changing. The accidie, mental and spiritual, 
which had been enveloping me for nearly a year dropped 
off me like a cloak. Problems which had appeared 
insoluble laid their solutions ready made at my feet 
with a neat flourish. Situations which had seemed as 
unmanageable as rogue mules crept up on their bellies 
and fawned. Short stories whose characters had turned 
to wood, essays which had refused -to come to a point, 
poems in which laboured craftsmanship had numbed 
and weakened the original impact of beauty—all these 
presented themselves to my inverted brain in their 
finished form, masterly, unsmutched and _ point-device. 

And these visions, it seemed, were caused by nothing 
more romantic than the running of blood to the head : 
for when I straightened myself up, eager to get indoors 
to pen and paper as soon as possible, they at once began 
to fade. Evidently the magic had not had time to take 
a proper hold. I hurriedly replaced my head on a level 
with my knees, determined to keep it there, if need be, 
till I had an apoplexy. 

So, uprooting grass and groundsel on my way, I 
moved happily though inelegantly along; and at every 
step the advantages of gardening became more and more 
clear to me. First of all, it enables you to stand for 
long periods in this evidently inspiring upside-down 
position without being suspected of eccentricity or of 
unhallowed dabblings in Yoga. Secondly, it is a means 
by which you can attain many valuable hours of solitude 
without being thought unsociable. Thirdly, it provides 
an outlet for the well-known Mud Pie Urge of the psych- 
ologists, which most of us are forced to repress after 
leaving our childhood behind, with, as Bésendorfer 
holds, such grave results. Fourthly, it gives unlimited 
scope for that deep and so often frustrated human 
instinct known variously as meddlesomeness, organ- 
izing ability, or love of power—for anybody with a 
patch of ground and a few penny packets of seed 
can experience, at least temporarily, the sensation of 
playing the god. Here, he says, let there be lupins ; 
and over there, he adds, montbretia shall be no more seen. 

To come down to mere physiology. gardening provides 
an incentive to be in the open air without the intolerable 
necessity for striking, coaxing, pursuing or intercepting 
any kind, shape or size of ball. Moreover, as an aid to 
peristalsis and an encouragement to shapely hips it is 
probably unrivalled ; for the wildest gymnastics advo- 
cated by the doctors and the beauty specialists are mere 
inactivity compared with the contortions which the 
human body has to undergo in order to reach the greatest 
possible area of flower-bed with the hands while wreaking 
the smallest possible havoe with the feet. 

That, for the moment, is all I have to say about 
gardening. Tomorrow may bring disillusion, but I like 
to think not. For tonight at least I intend to cherish a 
vision of myself marching triumphantly down the years, 
toasting-fork in hand, in person eupeptic and callipygian, 
on paper brilliant and profound . , . But I expect there 
is a catch in it somewhere. 
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MARGINAL COMMENTS 


By ROSE MACAULAY 





STRANGE, even a startling, remark was made tly 

other day in the House of Commons. * Would j 
not be desirable,” a member asked, ‘‘ to do sonething jp 
this matter?” (a little difference between a European 
and an African Power). The Foreign Secretary replied: 
“It is not in every case, in every part of the world, 
desirable for the British Government to raise eyery 
question.” The statement was received with cheers ; jt 
was obviously felt to be remarkable, as indeed it was, 
“Not desirable...’ How, in the name of history 
did that not creep in? Have we busied ourselves all 
these centuries with our neighbours’ affairs, rushing jp 






with advice, arbitration, sympathy, committees of 
enquiry, poetry, battleships, even cash, to be told now 
that we have been too busy ? What would Cromwell's 
Latin Secretary have thought, he who avenged the 
slaughtered saints of Piedmont with stern Letters of State 
to the slaughterers and a stern sonnet to the Lord 0! 
Vengeance, while Britain fasted and collected £40,000’ 
How would Lord Byron’s lip have curled in scorn at so 
un-English a dictum, as he packed his bag for Missolonghi 
to fight the battles of Greece! How the eyes of our 
Victorian statesmen flashed when they were told (as they 
sometimes were by a sovereign related by blood to many 
European tyrants) that it was not for them to busy then- 
selves with Italian, Hungarian, or Polish liberty, with 
the sufferings of Neapolitan Liberals in Neapolitan gaol, 
of Armenians and Bulgarians in Turkish massacres, o{ 
French Jews in military trials. With what ovations did 
they welcome European revolutionaries, taking Kossuth 
and Garibaldi to their hearts and petting escaped Siberian 
exiles! How Mr. Gladstone would emerge periodically 
from retirement with leonine roars at such atrocities as 
Turks are wont to perpetuate in the Near East or the Far! 
Indeed, the word atrocity has always affected us very 
singularly, for when we hear it we form committees of 
enquiry. Are we, then, to cease to enquire into the so 
atrocious habits of foreigners? Shall we no more visit 
Spain to investigate how the party in power treats the 
party in revolution ? Or stage trials in London to discover 
who burnt foreign houses of parliament ? Or _ protest 
to Germany and Russia when they inearcerate their 
subjects without trial, or assist Italian professors to 
escape from islands ?. What a break with our past would 
thisbe! For, from the very dawn of our history asa nation, 
we have always busied ourselves happily with the affairs 
of others. The British Islanders, long before their own 
Roman subjection, must have sent committees of enquiry 
into the attempted conquest of Ethiopia by Rome. and 
into the assaults on the independence of the European 
barbarians. There was also some British feeling about 
the gladiatorial games, and imperial atrocities gencrally, 
including those committed on Christians and Jews ; and 
a strongly worded protest was, no doubt, sent to Theo- 
dosius after the Thessalonica massacre. Later we find 
(or should find, did we look closely enough) British 
enquiries into the behaviour of Goths, Visigoths, Huns 
and other Continental rowdies. We probably sent a 
committee to Spain in 1492 to enquire into the expulsion 
of the Jews, and another to Paris in 1572 to make strong 
representations concerning the massacre of August 24th. 
But the tale of our interferences is too long to recount in 
this brief column, Enough that we have in every case, 
in every part of the world, raised every question. and 
doubtless always shall do so. Desirable it may or may 
not be: incurable seems the apter word. 
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Communication 


A Letter from Oxford 


[To the Editor of Tur Srecraror.] 


Sir,—When the social historian of 1980 looks back upon 
the changes in Oxford since 1918, he will probably find that 
1931 was the dividing line between the post-War period 
proper and that transitional epoch in which we are now 
living and for which we have yet to find a name. The slump 
was the first political fact which disturbed ihe private lives 
of the generation to whom the War was not personal experi- 
ence but just modern history, and the fact that the slump 
was an economic breakdown profoundly influenced the 
political thinking of all young people. The politics to which 
they woke up was not diplomatic or cabinet politics, but 
Gold Standard, Trade Cycle and Unemployment politics. 
The result of 1931 was a sudden outburst of political activity 
in marked contrast to the predominantly aesthetic and 
cultural movements of the previous decade. Mr. Aldous Huxley 
and D. H. Lawrence seemed passé, and the young idealist 
threw his whole puzzled energies into the search for a solution 
of the Economie problem. Art, literature, philosophy seemed 
side-issues to the student who for the first time saw Unem- 
ployment cast its shadow over the tranquillity of University 
life. 

Two movements suddenly sprang into prominence where 
previously history had been comparatively obscure—the 
Oxford Groups and Marxism. Each of these creeds offered 
an easy well-defined faith with which to challenge the crisis ; 
each dismissed the attempts of the older generation to fight 
it as superficial and insincere, accused our whole social system 
of hypocrisy, and substituted a hectic activity of demon- 
stration, conversion and self-advertisement for the easy-going 
discussion and elegant cynicism with which Oxford had 
faced the problems of post-War reconstruction. 


Today in 1935 these two waves seem to have spent their 
force, or rather—to put it more accurately—the two move- 
ments have accommodated themselves to the fact that in 
spite of their prophecies the last trumpet has not yet blown. 
It has been interesting this term to note how Communist 
and Buchmanite alike have settled down to a sober survey 
of the world they wish to cure. The Buchmanite has begun 
to study Education and even politics ! 

Even more remarkable is the change among the Left 
Wingers. Many of the 200 members of the October Club 
most of whom are members of the Labour Club too—took 
part in an Armistice Day celebration during which a small 
girl in white laid a wreath on the War Memorial. The 
Labour Club, now some 600 strong, has a network of study 
groups in nearly every college engaged in studying the 
history of Socialist thought. The Conservatives have put 
their house in order, and are organizing study on the Labour 
Club model. The Liberals continue to exist. With the 
partial return of prosperity, Oxford, like the rest of the 
country, is returning to normal activity. 


But the crisis has left its mark. The interest in social 
and political problems which remains is quite unlike anything 
before 1931. Only it is now an interest, not a fever: it has 
lost its apocalyptic character. Granted that only a fifth of 
the University takes any active part in party politics, the 
League of Nations Union, International Student Service 
and countless smaller societies show that large numbers of 
non-political people are willing to spend their evenings 
discussing politics. The Mission held at St. Mary’s in the 
early part of the term, and inaugurated by the Archbishop 
of York, attempted to give a Christian answer to such 
problems, and the size of the attendance showed that there 
is a real demand that such an attempt should be made. 


The steady growth of Modern Greats (the school of Politics, 
Philosophy and Economics) is also symptomatic and should 
act as a check on the popularity of extremist creeds which 
appeal to well-intentioned ignorance. A  sub-faculty of 


Politics has now been formed, and the Rockefeller grant of 
£5,000 a year for five years should enable the new school to 
develop a unity and coherence between its various branches 
How 


which has been inevitably lacking in its early years. 


the money is to be spent is still to be decided. But it is highly 
probable that a major part will be devoted to the foundation of 
a Statistical Institute, and that something will be spent on 
an inquiry into the place of Politics within the faculty. 

Oxford is traditionally the home of the ancient Humanities, 
and the Greats’ tradition can and should help ‘* Modern 
Greats” to avoid the pitfalls of Positivism and aimless 
mimicry of the Natural Sciences. But the growth of ‘‘ Modern 
Humanities ” will be made vastly easier by such assistance as 
the Rockefeller grant. It will enable them to stand on their 
own feet and to rely less for teaching and research on the 
haphazard help which Greats tutors can give them. It will be 
interesting to see whether a generation of administrators and 
civil servants educated under this new régime will differ fun- 
damentally from the products of Litterae Humaniores. 

One other significant change is worth mentioning. Its 
causes are—in the belief of your correspondent, at least— 
not political or economic but climatic. The brilliant sunshine 
of the last two summers made life upon the river and in the 
country unusually attractive, with the result that communi- 
ations between the men’s and women’s colleges became 
friendlier than ever before. Oxford has become  under- 
graduette-conscious, and the result upon the undergraduette 
has been wholly for the good. Strong in the confidence 
engendered by the bathing-dress, she aspires now to higher 
things. No one can accuse her today of being or looking a 
recluse, and this term she has broken down the highest barrier 
and spoken in the Union.——I am, Sir, &c., 

Your OxrorD CORRESPONDENT. 


A Prologue 


Turis curve of ploughland, one clean stroke 
Defining earth’s nature constant to four seasons, 
Fixes too for ever her simple relationship 

With the sky and all systems imaginable there. 


This clean red stroke, like a heart-beat of the earth's heart 
Felt here under the sunlight’s velvet hand, 
Draws something simple and perfect as breath 
No more to be said, 

And yet implies what wonders beyond, what breathing cities, 
Pasture broad and untainted prairies of air. 


that leaves 


This curve—the naked breasts of woman exalted for love, 
Cradle both and summit of your superb ambition, 

Move not more certainly to that far-flying 

Among star-fields, above even the wind’s excitement, 

And exhausted eddying down to peace. 


Lover's eye is hawk’s eye, on the whole earth 
Spread for him seeing only the point of desire. 


And then there is the poet’s— 

His gaze that like the moonlight rests on all 

In level contemplation, making roof and ruin 
Treachery scorn and death into silver syllables, 
And out of worn fragments a seamless coat. 


These I must have ; but more. 

To see this ploughland curve as a graph of history, 
The unregarded sweat that has made it fertile, 
Reading between the furrows a desperate appeal 
From all whose share in them was bitter as iron, 
Hearing the young corn whisper 

The wishes of men that have no other voice. 


Only then am I able to know the difficult 
Birth of our new seed and bear my part of the harvest. 


C. Day Lewis. 
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The Theatre 


“Mrs, Nobby Clark.” By Murray Macdonald and Gilbert 
Lennox. At the Comedy Theatre 


TueE examination into the social habits and practices of the 
different varieties of homo sahibens to be found throughout 
the British Empire, which for some years our dramatists have 
been conducting from observation-posts in its more accessible 
regions, is with this play extended to Burma. The mode of 
examination does not differ considerably from the usual pro- 
cess, though here it is applied at a somewhat lower social level 
than is customary. And the report, unlike the last of these 
documents, must gratify the most hostile political agitator 
with the violence of its terms: here Anglo-Burmese society is 
revealed pricked in acid. 

The scene of the play is laid in Sanpyu, a small station 
peopled by as dispiriting a collection of genially cretinous 
nonentities as has ever been assembled on a stage. With a 
few exceptions all of them are subhuman in intelligence, their 
methods of amusement are those of a loosely conducted 
bear-garden, and their staple food appears to be a 
mixture of weak whiskey and gossip. Into this unlikely 
milieu—vividly established in the play’s opening scene— 
comes Anne Taylor, a charming girl who has thrown up a 
successful career on the London stage in favour of marriage 
with Mr. “ Nobby” Clark, who is one of the leaders of Sanpyu 
society. Anne, as an actress, is oddly accredited by the 
expectant populace of Sanpyu with a partiality for the same 
forms of lively cntertainment to which they are themselves 
devoted. Being a person of some taste and intelligence— 
despite her choice of husband—she soon confounds their ideas 
of how an actress is expected to behave and turns away from 
Sanpyu conventions to find other methods of keeping herself 
entertained. Thus she acquires the reputation of being 
inhuman and superior. Disappointed too at finding her 
husband fit easily into his surroundings, and an unknown 
side of his character thereby revealed, she turns for companion- 
ship to the few civilized people in the community. With 
one of them, a young visiting doctor whose standards of 
behaviour approximate more closely than anyone else’s to 
her own, her friendship becomes particularly close. Their 
relationship is attacked by scandal, there are violent scenes 
between Anne and her husband, and when Dr. Lynton’s visit 
comes to an end, she attempts to salve her marriage by losing 
herself in her imposed surroundings and accepting her hus- 
band’s friends. The attempt fails to lend security to their 
relationship, and she is on the point of leaving Burma for 
England and Dr. Lynton—the question whether she will do 
so is the main prop of the play’s last act—when a turn in the 
action precipitates her again towards her husband. The play 
ends on a note of reconciliation, but with few of the problems 
that caused the original estrangement solved or even faced. 

The play, fortunately for it, does not depend for its effect upon 
its plot, in which there is little ofnovelinterest. ‘The background 
of social life in Sanpyu is vividly and sardonically estab- 
lished, and the events themselves are made more interesting 
by being presented mainly through the eyes of the only 
intrinsically interesting character in the play, Anne Taylor. 
The development of her character through the different 
phases which circumstances impose is admirably drawn, 
and if her part in the final reconciliation does not seem quite 
in accord with what we have previously learned of her 
character, that is only a part of a general failure in the drama- 
tists to make their conclusion convince. 

The play is given full effect by its presentation. Miss 
Esmé Church, Miss Elliot Mason and Mr. Perey Walsh bring 
distinctive performances to minor parts, Mr. Cecil Parker’s 
study of Anne's loutish husband is extremely accomplished, 
and Mr. Barry Jones plays Dr. Lynton with subtlety and 
tact. But the evening’s main claims to distinction are 
provided by Miss Marie Ney’s brilliant and lovely portrait 
of Anne and Mr. Tyrone Guthrie's bold and expressive 
production, each of which is one of the best pieces of work 
we have been given by these distinguished artists. 
DEREK VERSCIOYLE, 


STAGE AND SCREEN 





——— | 


The Cinema 
*‘ Abdul the Damned.” At the Regal 


Herr Fritz Kortner, the German actor who has appeared 
recently in several British films, gives a remarkable perform. 
ance as Abdul Hamid in this British International production, 
With his sidling walk, hands clasped in front of him, he comes 
softly along the vast palace corridors, always watching for 
lurking assassins. In more confident moments he lights his 
endless cigarettes, and sits fingering a romantic fragment on 
his grand piano while with his chief of police he discusses 
plans for removing his enemies. The conception of the part 
is too melodramatic, with the note of purring cruelty mono- 
tonotsly emphasized, but this haunted Sultan is nevertheless 
a memorable figure who deserves a stronger story, not filled in 
with so many conventional details. 

The time is 1908 ; the Sultan’s absolute power is threatened 
by the Young Turks, who compel him to sign a democratic 
constitution. By throwing the blame for a political murder— 
actually committed at his orders—on to the Young Turks, he 
brings the Old Turks back into office ; but in the end they are 
swept away by a popular rising, and Abdul Hamid, hunted 
down by the mob in his deserted palace, is saved by the Young 
Turks and sent off into exile. Mingled with these episodes 
is the story of a Viennese actress whom the Sultan forces to 
enter his harem by accusing her fiancé, a young army officer, 
of treason and threatening to have him shot. These two aspects 
of the plot are inclined to interfere with one another, for one 
belongs to history—though the details are probably not 
accurate—and the other to a more artificial world. The 
direction, by Karl Grune, is often skilful, but the film is too 
long and would have gained from swifter treatment, with more 
excitement derived from the political drama of the period and 
less from incidentals, However, there are many graphic 
moments ; the settings are elaborate, realistic, and often hand- 
some ; and Herr Kortner has good acting support, particularly 
from Nils Asther as the chief of police, smiling and ruthless, 
and from Esmé Percy, oily and magnificently suave as the 
Sultan’s favourite eunuch. 

One question remains to be asked+-what sort of pleasure is 
this type of picture meant to give? It has elements of 
tragedy, but the happy ending brings no feeling of tragic 
release, for there is no tragic hero. <A certain form of excite- 
ment is easily stimulated by emphasizing the Sultan’s sadistic 
humours, but a film which relies so much on nightmare cruel- 
ties for its atmosphere cannot leave an entirely agreeable 
taste in the mouth. 


“The Little Minister.” ~At the Tivoli 


No one need fear that Sir James Barrie’s novel has been 
Americanized. Hollywood has resisted all temptations to 
enliven the plot with revolver battles, abductions, or runaway 
trains; and to a southern ear, at any rate, the Scottish 
dialect is thoroughly realistic. This respectful attitude 
imposes certain limitations on the production, for the delicate 
shades of a slight story, if they are not coarsened, are apt to 
seem insipid on the screen. However, the essential relation- 
ship between Babbie and the Little Minister is deftly handled, 
and Katharine Hepburn and John Beal play it with a sincerity 
and a vigour which keep sentimentality pleasantly in check. 
There may be lacking in the Rev. Gavin Dishart a certain 
fineness of aristocratic temper, but Mr. Beal—a neweomer to 
Hollywood—shows us a minister whose human feclings are as 
genuine as his belief in his calling. Miss Hepburn has had 
more scope in stronger parts, but her Babbie is a vivid, attrac- 
tive figure, who glides through the woods as gracefully as a 
falling leaf. 

The scenery is rather cramped, as though Hollywood had 
thought it wiser not to attempt a full rendering of Scottish 
landscape, but the more intimate local colour is well done, 
and there are effective touches of humour from Andy Clyde as 
Wearyworld, the village policeman. It is quict entertainment, 
but it captures a good deal of the spirit of Thrums, where 
dour morals go with kindly hearts. 

Cnoarites Davy. 
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Music 
A Matter of Taste 


ENGLAND, once das Land ohne Musik, has become, we are 
told, the most musical country in the world. Nowhere else 
can one hear so much music, old and new, drawn from every 
source. Of an evening you may choose whether you will 
hear an opera by Auber, a programme of early polyphonic 
music, or a recital of songs by a Finnish composer, whether 
you will watch a classical ballet or listen in to a new Symphony 
from Soviet Russia. There are innumerable societies for the 
performance of dreary little works by dreary little composers, 
which are attended in sufficient numbers to ensure their 
continuance by people who are either too polite or too snobbish 
to do anything but applaud them, or who live in hope that one 
day something that they can really enjoy will be played. 
Our tastes are so catholic that, even at a provincial festival, 
we find room for only two works by native composers in a 
series of four concerts. Such an event is unimaginable in 
France or Germany. In Italy it would be illegal. 

Are we, perhaps, a little too complacent in our catholicity ? 
Ys that word but a euphemistic synonym for lack of dis- 
crimination ? I wonder, for instance, how it is that the 
Queen’s Hall is packed at every appearance of one pianist, 
who has a brilliant technique but a very limited understanding 
of what he plays, while the Wigmore Hall will be half-empty 
for a recital by another who is certainly not inferior in 
virtuosity and is a great interpretative artist into the bargain. 
Are all those people in the Queen’s Hall really interested in 
the niceties of octave-playing and smooth runs? Celebrity- 
hunting has, of course, been the sport of the musical public 
since the days of Faustina and Cuzzoni. Sometimes the 
celebrities have proved worth the chase, like Haydn; too 
often they are hunted for the wrong reason, like Mozart, 
acclaimed as an infant-prodigy and ignored as a man of 
genius. The very incaleulability of the public’s taste arouses 
doubts whether its favours are given on musical grounds at all, 

These doubts have been renewed by the attitude of the 
audience to some recent performances at the concerts of the 
Roval Philharmonic Society under the direction of Sir Thomas 
Beecham. Let me say at once that this conductor has no 
greater admirer than myself. He has rightly earned a place 
among the very first of executive musicians. He is no longer 
a brilliant virtuoso, whose performances were thrilling to 
watch and to hear, but too often erratic and arbitrary. There 
is now a spaciousness in his interpretations, so that one feels 
that the music has plenty of elbow-room to turn round. He 
has abandoned—witness his magnificently vigorous performance 
of Haydn’s Symphony in E flat last week—the finicky method 
of handling 18th-century musie without losing precision and 
delicacy. A particular virtue of this performance was the 
exact balance of the brass with the remainder of the orchestra. 
Instead of standing out from the orchestral texture, as they 
do in the average performance, the horns and trumpets 
reinforced and enriched it. 

It was just in this respect that his performance at an earlier 
concert of Beethoven's Fifth Symphony was disappointing. 
The brass were doubled. Six horns and four trumpets upset 
the balance of tone in the first movement, though their 
employment was splendidly justified in the finale. Moreover, 
although the performance had spaciousness and_ steadiness 

there was none of that hurrying in the bridge-passage 
between Scherzo and finale to which so many conductors 
nowadays resort—the whole was lacking in the tension 
and impetus one expected. The Symphony was played 
after performances, which deserve that rarely-to-be- 
applied adjective ‘ perfect,” of Mendelssohn's ‘ Italian” 
Symphony and Sibelius’s Fifth. Perhaps the conductor was 
tired—he is known to have been far from well—which is 
quite sufficient to account for a relaxation of tension that 
prevented a good performance from being a great one. But 
that is no reason for wild enthusiasm or loose talk about the 
resurrection of a dead masterpiece. And to those who 
shake their heads at the critic who dares to point out that their 
idol has human failings, like the rest of us, and cannot be always 
at his best, and still more to those who dismiss such criticism 
as a sign of perverse fault-finding or a disordered liver, I 
would point out that discrimination is the better part of 
enthusiasm. DyYNELEY Hussry. 


Leipziger Allerlei 
[Von einem Deutschen Korrespondenten] 


Lerpzicer Allerlei ist jenes weltberiihmte Gemiise, welches 
aus Erbsen, Karotten, Spargel und allerlei anderen leckeren 
Dingen besteht und das nebst der Leipziger Vélkerschlacht 
die fiinftgrésste Stadt Deutschlands popular machte. 


Leipziger Allerlei wird aber auch im Volksmund jede der 
grossen Mustermessen genannt, die jihrlich zweimal, im 
Friihling und im Herbst, grosse Scharen von Kaufern wie 
Verkiufern aus der ganzen Welt nach Sachsen ziehen. 


Die Leipziger ‘ Fair’ Lesteht diesmal aus zwei streng 
getrennten Messen, von denen die Mustermesse in der Stadt 
nicht weniger als 31 Messepaliiste umfasst, wahrend die 
Technische Messe am Fusse des Vélkerschlacht-Denkmals sich 
auf 17 Hallen beschrinkt. 

Die Grosse Technische und Bau-Messe hat sich diesmal 
besonders auf die Wirmetechnik, Holzbearbeitungs-Maschinen, 
Dieselmotoren und Betriebskontrollen konzentriert. Letztere 
zeigen in einer Sonderschau die vielfachen Arten technischer 
Kontrollen bei vier Fabriken, niimlich solchen fiir Maschinen, 
Glaswaren, Textilien und Schokolade. Auch in der Halle 
Stahlbau wird eine Sonderschau zu sehen sein, die besonders 
die Fahigkeit des Stahls, andere Metalle zu ersetzen, beweisen 
soll. Hier wird das Metallspritzverfahren, bei dem Teile eines 
zerstiitubten Metalldrahts auf den zu metallisierenden Stoff 
geschleudert werden, bis die gewiinschte Dicke der Schicht 
erreicht ist, Aufsehen erregen. 


Zu der Mustermesse kommen 8,000 Aussteller. Sie werden 
160,000 Einkiiufer aus 70 Liindern zufrieden stellen miissen. 
Man kann sich demnach vorstellen, dass der Generalstab der 
Stadt, der unter dem Namen “* Leipziger Messeamt ” in der 
* Alten Waage”’ am Marktplatz sein Hauptquartier aufge- 
schlagen hat, seit Monaten hart arbeitet, um diese friedliche 
Invasion der Kaufleute aus aller Welt zu bewiiltigen. Diese 
Menschen miissen untergebracht, erniihrt, beschiiftigt, unter- 
halten werden. Leipzig hat nur 3,500 Hotelbetten, aber 80,000 
Menschen wollen Betten haben. Daher muss die Mehrzahl 
der Messebesucher in den 200,000 Leipziger Familien privat 
untergebracht werden. So kommt es, dass viele Besucher es 
vorziehen, in Berlin, Chemnitz, Dresden oder Halle zu iiber- 
naechten und tiglich zur Messe zu fahren. 


Zine besondere Anzichung werden die neuen deutschen 
Werkstoffe, oft synthetischen, also kiinstlichen Ursprungs, 
bilden. Die deutsche Papierindustrie will nun mit Buchenholz 
arbeiten, um sich auch hier vom Ausland unabhingig zu 


machen. Die Portefeuille-Industrie in Lederwaren hat viele 
neue Patente vorzufiihren. Die hellen chromgegerbten 


Damenhandtaschen sind schon heute stark gefragt. 


Die Modefarbe der Messe, die am 3.Mirz mit einer Rede des 
ungekrénten Kénigs von Deutschland, Herrn Hjalmar 
Schacht, cingeweiht wurde, ist blau. Der Halbedelstein Lapis 
Lazuli, die Glaswaren, die Sportkleider, die Schmuckindustrie, 


alles wird von der Farbe des Glaubens, namlich blau, 


beherrscht. Hoffen wir, dass es nicht nur die Farbe des 
Glaubens, sondern auch die des Credits ist ! 

Die Spielzeugmesse ist ganz auf Stahl eingestellt. Grossar- 
tige technische Spielbaukisten sind zu bewundern; daneben 


sind auch die alten ehrwiirdigen Holzspielwaren aus Erzge- 
birge-Vogtland und Thiiringen zuhaben. Eine Kreuzung aus 
Sehlittschuh und Rollschuh wartet darauf, viele Tausende 
von Kindern zu erfreuen. 

Auch die Hausfrau soll es leichter haben ; Haushalts- 
maschinen, praktische Instrumente wie automatische 
Zuckerstreuer, Gabel-Léffel-Kombinationen, Iiiseschneide- 
Maschinen, unzerbrechbare Trinkhalme aus Kunstseide, halt- 
bare Konservendosen, Schuhanzieher, die Strumpffalten 
verbergen und vieles andere mehr sind fiir sie da. 

Es ist unméglich, allen Dingen und Firmen gerecht zu 
werden, diese Riesenbazare fiir Tecknik und Textilien, Sport 
und Spiel, Lebensmittel und Luftschutz, Glas und Gas 
Metall und Musik usw auch nur berichtsweise auszuschépfen 
Fleiss und Fertigware haben hier eine Hochzeit geschlossen, 
deren Sprésslinge binnen kurzen in der ganzen Welt heimisch 


sein werden. 
F. G, 
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A Swedish Example 


One must not compare rural Sweden with industrial England, 
but a new experience in Swedish towns may be worth the 


notice of our social reformers. The inhabitants of the new 
blocks of urban flats built in the towns expressed so ardent a 
desire for some sort of allotment or garden that it was decided 
to buy very considerable tracts of land and convert them into 
contiguous gardens for the flat dwellers. ‘The authors of the 
scheme now find that they builded better than they knew. 
The gardens are equipped with wooden huts that are a good 
deal more than the unlovely little tool-shacks which adorn, 
so to say, most of our urban allotments. They have become, 
so I am told, almost residences in the summer months, places 
where the families may bask and eat and even sleep. In any 
event these garden farms are a salient success, a source of a 
little wealth and much health and happiness to “‘ those whom 
towns immure ”’ for the greater part of their time. 
* * * * 


English Garden Farms 

Now some two years ago I went to Jarrow, where unemploy- 
ment is singularly condensed, and talked with many of the 
people. They cannot move because they are tied by the 
houses, which are fairly good and in some cases half or a 
quarter owned by their residents. Some occupation and more 
fresh food were the chief needs of these unemployed folk. It 
seemed to me there and then that there would be no inherent 
difficulty in taking a big area of land closely juxtaposed to the 
town and making it a great recreational centre in which all who 
wished might possess a garden of a size suitable to the capacity 
of the man or the family. In such a place the men with any 
gift or liking for work in a garden would themselves build 
huts and even greenhouses, as those marvellous smallholders—— 
the most successful in England—who have built glasshouses 
on holdings of two or three acres round Preston and “ the 
Margate of the North.” There is a saying (of Thoreau’s) that 
may be quoted yet again. ‘* Never met I a man engaged in 
the so simple operation of building his own house.”” We might 
meet hundreds of men engaged in that so simple operation of 
building at least their own garden houses. If it can be done by 
Blackpool it can be done in a hundred other places. ‘Transport 
difficulties are reduced to a minimum where such gardens are 
massed together_and numbers of gardeners wish to go and 
return about the same time of day. It is my experience that 
where gardens flourish the sum of food production is incredibly 
larger than imagination easily grasps. Lancashire men have 
earned enough to make themselves permanently independent 
on as little as two acres of ground ; and though the chief and 
permanent idea of such gardens is to provide occupation and 
a little fresh wholesome food, they are found to inspire a 
certain number of their owners to a definite career of intensive 
cultivation. 

* * * * 

More Gardens 

An idea somewhat similar to the Swedish has inspired 
Mr. Harrison, who is chairman of the Glasgow and West of 
Scotland Horticultural Society, to a little book designed 
to improve and encourage the new race of gardeners arising 
‘“‘around our towns and cities, and in the new housing 
schemes.” He calls it How We Made Our Garden (MacLehose, 
5s.). The little, very practical book is chiefly concerned with 
flowers and shrubs, with herbaceous and rock gardens, and 
especially with the methods of restoring a neglected or quite 
derelict garden (of which there are many) to full fertility. It 
is chiefly useful to the gardener who seeks only beauty in 
his garden; but he bears witness to the rapid multiplica- 
tion of gardeners among the newly housed of the great 
northern towns. The Friends who are the authors and 
begetters of urban allotments for the unemployed have 
produced both practical pamphlets and plans for small 
buildings. If the Swedish scheme were adopted, a book or 
pamphlet of rather more elaborate sort would be needed, 
especially in regard to cultivation under glass. As time 


goes on glass will be used more and more especially by the 
small cultivator. Our imagination has not even yet realized 
how cheap and effectual an aid to cultivation it may be 
made, 


COUNTRY LIFE 


<<< 


Cows and Plaster 
A workman (in Herefordshire) was engaged in pulling 
down a very old lath and plaster building. In spite of its 
antiquity, which was not less than 400 years, the plaster was 
tough and strong and difficult to detach from the oak laths; 
and, indeed, it is a common experience that this sort of material 
will last as long as brick if the material is good and the work. 
manship skilful and honest. One source of strength, not found 
in modern buildings of this nature, was pointed out by the 
observant workman. The plaster is, of course, now as in the 
past, fortified with cows’ hair, which ensures its cohesion, 
But there is cows’ hair and cows’ hair. According to this 
housebreaker's illustrations it is now quite impossible to 
find hair so long in the staple as the hair in Elizabethan 
plaster; and his view was that Queen Elizabeth’s cattle, 
perhaps because they were less luxuriously coddled, carried 
coats much longer and thicker than the modern Hereford 
or Shorthorn. Can our agricultural historians—Mr. Orwin 
for example—corroborate ? It is germane to the subject 
that the trade in horsehair has been half killed by the motor, 
That admirable stuffing material is either unprocurable or 
dearer by several hundred per cent. than it once was. 
* * * * 
Sussex Warblers 
Parts of the south of England have been compared with 
the Riviera and it seems that the claim has been actually accepted 
by some of the small birds. There is now, I think, no shadow 
of doubt that some of the alleged migrants stop throughout 
the winter in the southern counties. The existing volume 
of evidence is increased by some remarkable and indisputable 
evidence given in the latest number of the always excellent 
Sussex County Magazine (1s., Beckett, Lewes). This winter, 
perhaps one should say this alleged winter, a blackeap was 
watched at close quarters near Lewes. Now it has happened 
more than once that the blackcap has been confused with 
the coal-tit; but this bird was watched by a very good 
observer and, by way of corroborating the news, an account 
is given of another blackcap in another year caught in the 
same district in netting of an open aviary. That was in 
mid-December. This year’s bird was seen on January 21st. 
* * * * 
A Natural Sanctuary 
Is any county better adapted for the encouragement of 
birds, and, indeed, insects? In spite of the rapid spread of 
building and road-making, in spite of the burning up of the 
old forests (largely for the foundries), the first impression of 
the county is of trees and commons. I drove this week 
through Ashdown Forest, and the native quality of it 
seemed quite unspoilt. The open woodland is as well fitted 
for bird-life as the more solid forest is prohibitive. Even the 
thickly populated suburbs, say, of Tunbridge Wells are 
sufficiently wild to make sanctuaries for moths and butterfly 
(including the once rare white admiral) as for birds of all 
sorts. The hoopoe and the golden oriole find their way to 
Sussex as do the Marsh and Montagu’s harriers. It is sur- 
prising that more of the rarer species do not nest in the 
county ; but the tale of birds increases as the art of pre- 
servation increases, and we may nurse the hope that more 
than one species will permanently cross the Channel. 
* * * * 
Oxford Redpolls 
The redpoll, a bird that is perhaps less rare than observers 
commonly think, is to be found today on the edge of Oxford. 
Redpolls have a preference for riversides and are rare in drier 
districts, though much less rare in the flocking season than 
the nesting. The willow may be said to be their favourite 
tree, and they line their nests with the silky and satin fluff 
of the catkins. They are pleasant, friendly birds to watch, 
with their busy and almost mouse-like ways of running about 
the riverside trees, and their habit, even in winter, of gently 
chattering all the while. They find their optimum in some 
of the meadows besides the Thames and its tributaries, 
which are in general richer in small birds than most other 
places in middle England. The present haunt of these 
redpolls is a great spot for seeing the yellow wagtail on its 
westerly migration, W. Breacn THomas, 
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[Correspondents are requested to keep their letters as brief as is reasonably possible. 


length is that of one oj our “News of the Week” paragraphs. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 





The most suitable 
Signed letters are given a preference 


over those bearing a pseudonym.—d, Tue Srecrator.| 


HOLLYWOOD AND INDIA 
[To the Editor of Tux SpecTaTor.] 


Sir,—I trust you will permit me to explain one or two points 
arising out of Major Yeats-Brown’s rejoiider to my letter. 
He glances at a number of issues, military, political, cultural 
and historical ; I cannot presume to express an opinion on all 
of them in a contribution headed ‘“ Hollywood and India.” 


I tried to confine my original remarks within the limits 
necessary to show that Lives of a Bengal Lancer is not simply 
entertainment ; that it embodies an interpretation of the 
Indian problem ; that the interpretation is stated in racial 
terms ; and that its continued dissemination would help to 
perpetuate and poison the gulf between India and England. 


I am afraid I am unable to find anything in Major Yeats- 
Brown’s somewhat discursive letter to refute these assertions. 
I do not deny that the British Army is supreme in India: it 
is “ just a fact.” To speculate on its withdrawal is, I think, 
a vain excursion into the realm of conjecture. It entered 
India and rose to power because the country was riven by 
factions. If and when it is pushed out of its ascendancy, it 
must be because from among those factions an instrument 
had somehow been forged strong enough for the purpose. 
Meanwhile, it is ungallant to sneer at the ‘* orators of Congress 
and the Legislative Assembly ” for their partiality for con- 
stitutionalism since, admittedly, the British Army exists to 
encourage such partiality; and it is illogical to support 
nationalism and deny the right equally of babus and of 
warriors to rule India ; unless, of course, one is contemplating 
a “ government of workers and peasants.” 

However we may evaluate these considerations, I cannot 
see that they affect my statement that Lives of a Bengal Lancer 
tends to nourish racial antipathies by representing India’s 
weakness and Britain’s strength as complementary items in a 
providential scheme for the governance of mankind. 

Again, I do not deny that there is a certain reciprocity in 
Indo-British relations: the ultimate responsibility for order 
lies in British hands, and perhaps the strongest single bulwark 
of British prosperity is the Indian market. But surely it is 
not self-evident that this arrangement is mutually beneficial 
or equally desired by both countries? That it needs to be 
changed, and allows of change is, at all events, the assumption 
underlying policies in regard to India, whether Governmental 
or nationalist. Else there would be no talk of reforms. 

The producers in Hollywood have shirked the difliculties 
which such an approach to the problem would have laid in 
their path. They have preferred to invest the existing situa- 
tion with finality ; they seek to enlist the imagination on the 
side of the status quo: and a falsified status quo at that ; for 


their film excludes even the shadow of a hint that the present 


relationship might not be destitute of advantages for Britain. 
All that we hear of is “ honour” and “ duty.” Is not this 
* romanticism of Empire” ?—I am, Sir, &e., 

K. S. SHELVANKAR. 


INDIAN STATES AND FEDERATION 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 


Sir,—The attitude of the Princes of India towards Federation 
looms large just now, and much will be heard on either side of 
the “ sanctity of their treaties with the British Government.” 
May I, therefore, as a very recently retired senior officer of the 
Political Department, remind those who are trying to follow 
the discussions inside and outside Parliament that out of the 
600 or more so-called States now in existence, only about 40 
have any treaties with Government? Of these 40 treaties only 
about 20 contain any positive assurance or admission of inde- 
pendence in internal affairs. (None of the States, of course, 
are independent externally.) The position of the non-treaty 
States—the overwhelming majority—varies greatly and has 
been gradually determined by various causes—e.g., conquest, 


agreements not having the force of treaties, but expressly con- 
ferring certain rights and powers, political practice, force of 
circumstances, fortuitous chance and so on. Only about 100 
States even have the right to a salute. More than 300 are 
generally classified as mere estates. The following quotation 
from the Montagu-Chelmsford report of 1917 is apposite : 
“The expression ‘ Native States’ is applied and has been 
applied during the past century to a collection of about 700 
Rulerships which exhibit widely different characteristies ; 
which range from States with full autonomy over their internal 
affairs to States in which Government exercises, through ‘its 
agents, large powers of internal control, and even down to the 
owners of a few acres of land.” In amplification of this 
quotation, I may add that in one of the important Agencies 
to the Governor-General, out of about 300 rulers only about 
130 exercise any jurisdiction at all, and of these only about 20 
have full powers, the jurisdictional powers of some of the rest 
being limited to 15 days’ imprisonment and a fine of about 
£2! The remaining rulers, about 150 in number, are too small 
and poor to exercise any powers at all; their estates are 
therefore administered by Government officials. Yet every 
one of these petty rulers, it is understood, must be invited, 
under the proposed Government of India Bill, to sign the 
** instrument of accession > about which much is now being 
heard.—-Yours faithfully, HERBERT KEALY, 
Oxford. 


THE LAW ON ABORTION 

[To the Editor of Tue SrecTAtoR.] 
Sir,—Miss Cicely Hamilton’s letter is well timed and should 
command general assent. The decision in a recent will-case 
by which the Court declined to recognize a posthumous child 
as “ surviving issue * at the time of the father’s death appears 
to destroy the very foundations of the existing law on abortion, 
which receives little respect and secures less obedience. 
Birth-control has come to stay, and in view of the wretched 
conditions under which the bulk of our people live and the 
alarming dimensions of unemployment no sensible person 
would wish to prevent it. Unfortunately those same con- 
ditions render the adoption of the best contraceptive measures 
difficult and their success uncertain in exactly that class 
where restriction of births is most necessary and most passion- 
ately desired. When these measures fail abortion is the 
only remedy left to the harassed mother unwilling to bring 
into the world a child which has no chance of receiving the 
love it deserves and the attention it needs if it is to escape 
classification as ‘* C3 ”’ with every chance of ultimately swelling 
the total of workless citizens. 

And, law or no law, abortion will be attempted. Margaret 
Sanger, whose authority is undisputed, says of the U.S.A. : 
** It is the opinion of competent medical observers during the 
last twenty-five years that there are more criminal abortions 
performed in the United States than in any other country in 
the world. The total of abortions, which does not include 
the number of those brought about by drugs or by instruments 
used by the pregnant woman herself, has been estimated to 
top two millions per year.” Conditions in England are not 
greatly dissimilar, and nobody conversant with the details 
of this business can doubt that our failure to reduce maternal 
mortality is due in no small measure to the after-effects of 
abortions procured by means of drugs or instruments in 
unskilled hands. The wealthy woman can remedy the failure 
of a contraceptive without difficulty or danger in spite of an 
obsolete law. It isa mere act of justice as well as of expediency 
that the working-class mother should enjoy gratis the same 
command of skilled professional service, and that she herself 
should be, as Miss Cicely Hamilton says, “ the person to decide 
whether or no she will bring a new life into the world, at least 
during the early months of pregnancy.”—Yours faithfully, 

S. W. Cocks. 

The Firs, Albany Park Road, Kingston, Surrey. 
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[To the Editor of Tre Specrator.] 
Sir,—The letter of Miss Cicely Hamilton in your issue of last 
week advocating the legalization of abortion and the fact that 
you published it in your paper shows how far a large section 
of our people has drifted away from Christian standards of 
morality. According to those standards there is no essential 
difference between killing a child in its mother’s womb and 
killing it after birth. In both cases it is wilful murder and a 
violation of God’s law. It will be a bad day for England if 
ever Parliament should make such a thing legal.—Yours 
faithfully, FELIx RANKIN, S.J. 
St. Winefride’s Presbytery, 
2 Latimer Road, Wimbledon, S.W.19. 


THE OXFORD GROUPS IN NORWAY 
[To the Editor of Tue Srecrator.| 
Str,—I have not seen your article on the ‘“ Oxford Groups 
in Norway,” only the letter from a Bergen Correspondent 
printed in your issue of February 15th. 

Your correspondent refers to an opinion which should 
have been expressed by four professors of the University of 
Oslo to the effect that the recent visit of the Oxford Groups 
to this country “ will be the deciding factor for the history of 
Norway.” Asa matter of fact the professors at the University 
of Oslo are—as scholars go—quite sensible people, not without 
some sense of proportion. The statement referred to is 
therefore most certainly the unfortunate result of some 
misunderstanding. 

It is quite true, however, that the visit of the Oxford 
Groups to this country made some stir, and was given much 
space in certain newspapers, though it should be added that 
the interest of the Press was greatly stimulated by some 
rather unexpected conversions in the newspaper world. 

It is indeed characteristic of the naiveté of the whole 
movement, that the Oxford team should base their estimate 
of the spiritual effect of their work in this country upon the 
amount of Press comments evoked by their meetings. 

Oslo. NORWEGIAN. 


THE PRESS AND THE BEREAVED 
[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.| 
Smr,—Miss Rose Macaulay condemns the Press (and the 
coroner !) for not respecting the privacy of the bereaved in the 
ease of the Du Bois sisters, whose suicidal leap from an aero- 
plane was accomplished with a publicity rather difficult to 
conceal. 

Miss Macaulay seems to have read every word printed about 
this unusual affair in every newspaper in London. In so 
doing, I suppose, she was merely performing a painful duty. 

11 St. Mary’s Avenue, N.3. Artrucr J, CUMMINGS. 

[Miss Macaulay writes: Mr. Cummings is quite correct in 
assuming that, before commenting on the affair of the Press 
versus Mr. and Mrs. du Bois and others, I read the papers 
concerned ; I did so, as a matter of fact, in The Spectator 
office, which had the files. As to its being ** a painful duty,” 
it is, I suppose, a duty to look up a subject before writing on 
it ; whether I (or any other outsiders) found it * painful”? to 
read this vulgar nonsense or not, seems irrelevant ; the point 
is rather the pain given to the unfortunate people written 
about. Mr. Cummings points out that this was a suicide 
difficult to conceal. No one would suggest concealing it, or 
any other suicide. Equally, one would suppose that no one 
would suggest that it was either chivalrous or well-mannered 
to “trail*’ the unhappy parents, who were trying to avoid 
publicity, across Europe, giving tongue, whenever they were 
sighted, in a way that resembled the * Yoicks! Yonder he 
goes !~ of a huntsman glimpsing a fleeing fox.] 


PEPYS’ JOURNALS 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecrator.] 

Sir,—As any statement made in your pages by so distinguished 
a scholar as Mr. John Hayward is likely to be accepted, I hope 
you will allow me to draw attention to what seems to me a 
‘misleading suggestion conveyed in Mr. Hayward’s interesting 
article in your last issue. 

Mr. Hayward, misled doubtless by statements that have 
appeared elsewhere, implies that one of the several journals 
kept by Pepys after 1669, namely, that belonging to the early 


————— 
—————————_— 


part of 1680, contains (and here he used my words as quoted 
by The Times) * one of the most thrilling stories I have ever 
come across, and a great deal of the unwritten history of 
England.” It is not this particular diary which reveals that 
story, though it certainly throws light on it, but the correlation 
of a great mass of material drawn from many sources, which 
my predecessors in my task had begun to collect and on which 
I have now been working for several years. 

No one “ lucky find ” of the kind indicated by Mr. Hayward 
could have revealed that story, which has proved as difficult 
to unravel as any detective mystery. For the task of the 
biographer of Pepys’ later years is the direct contrary to that 
of his earlier. In the one case a single document almost 
suffices, in the other the narrative only yields its secrets when 
the minute circumstances contained in many thousands of 
documents have been found and pieced together.— Yours 
faithfully, 

97 Swan Court, Manor Street, 

London, S.W.3. 


THE FUNCTIONS OF THE BANKS 

[To the Editor of Tux Sprcrator.] 
Sir,—It is important to realize that the banking system 
performs three functions. It is the nation’s chief accountant : 
this part of its work it does admirably. It is the nation’s 
chief money-lending agency. This part of its work it does 
tolerably. It is the creator of nine-tenths of the nation’s 
money and the issuer of all, and here it fails lamentably and 
under existing arrangements must continue to do so. It 
fails in the first and most important duty of the agency creating 
and issuing the country’s money supply, for it does not provide 
enough money in a form immediately available for buying 
services and consumable goods to enable our citizens to acquire 
all they would like to have of the real wealth that industry and 
commerce can produce and import. 

It is in so far as they obstruct, through selfishness or cul- 
pable blindness and stupidity, the reforms needed in the 
method of creating and issuing money that bankers and poli- 
ticians deserve the severest censure. Much of the present-day 
attack on banking and much of the present-day defence is 
wholly beside the point, as, for example, when Socialists re- 
commend nationalization and bankers defend themselves by 
pointing to their generosity in lending freely at low rates of 
interest.—Yours truly, TAVISTOCK. 

76 St. James’ Court, S.W.1, 


ARTHUR BRYANT, 


A DEFINITION DESIRED 

[To the Editor of Tur Srrcrator.] 
Str,—In your review, headed *‘ Two Bishops,” Mr. E. E. 
Kellett employs a term which requires definition. It is 
that of * Low Churchman,” which he applies to a living 
bishop. As I understand the expression, it designates a 
member of the Church who combines Whig principles with 
latitudinarianism in doctrine. It is said that it was to 
persons of this type that the Evangelical teaching of White- 
field and the Wesleys was particularly obnoxious and that 
it was such as they that persecuted these evangelists. If 
this connotation of the term is correct, it is a misnomer to 
apply it to Dr. Knox, whose recently published work, 
Reminiscences of an Octogenarian, discloses a very different 
stamp of mind. What that is I am not now concerned with, 
my present purpose being to clear up the meaning of an 
appellation which is frequently used in an ill-defined sense. 
—I am, Sir, yours, A. C. DowNeEn. 

Ilam, Ashbourne. 


THE PROSECUTION OF MOTOR DRIVERS 
[To the Editor of Tue Seecraror.| 
Sir,—Would you allow me to call attention through your 
columns to a practice which is of considerable moment to 
motorists in these days of intensive prosecution, and which 

seems to me to be wholly reprehensible ? 

In the case of a motor-collision it is by no means infrequent 
for the police to pre-judge which is the culpable party, and 
to launch proceedings against this one alone. The result is 
that the selected culprit comes into Court branded as “ tl¥e 
accused,” while the other party, whom the evidence may 
eventually show to have been equally, even if not more blame- 
worthy, appears as evidence for the prosecution. 
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As a magistrate of many years’ standing I have witnessed 
the change which the introduction of political reward has 
effected in the personnel of our benches, and I know the 
weight which the presumed technical superiority of the police 
carries With our magistracy today. 

I make no attack upon the integrity of the police, but I do 
say that the party singled out for prosecution in a motor 
collision is placed at an initial disadvantage, and that in 
these cases it ought to be imperative for all parties to be 
prosecuted, and the bench left to apportion the guilt. Any 
other course is not merely grossly unfair, but an encroachment 
upon the jurisdiction of the Court.—Yours, &c., 

Ullesthorpe Court, nr. Rugby. HuGu GoopDAcreE. 


SUPERANNUATION 
[To the Editor of Tux Srecraror.] 

Sir,—Your contributor, Mr. F. M. Toovey, who writes on 
the subject of Superannuation, has surely allowed his enthu- 
siasm for the services of a life assurance office to lead him into 
somewhat serious inaccuracies in dealing with the private 
or independent pension fund. He makes at least three 
mis-statements : (1) that “the fund must be registered,” 
(2) that “* benefits cannot be stated exactly beforehand,” 
(3) that the “ fund will not be in a position to begin paying 
pensions until many years after its inception.” 

As to (1), your contributor is evidently under the impression 
that registration (whether under the Friendly Society Acts, 
the Industrial and Provident Society Acts, or the Validation 
Act, 1928) is compulsory, whereas, in fact, it is optional. 
As to (2) and (3), even a cursory acquaintance with the 
provisions of firms’ superannuation funds would suffice to 
show that the benefits are stated exactly beforehand, and 
that the fund assumes the liability to pay pensions to its 
members from the outset.—I am, Sir, yours obediently, 

14 Hobart Place, Westminster, S.W.1. Rosperr R. Hype. 


PHYSICIAN OR PRIEST? 

[To. the Editor of Tur Seecraror.] 
Sir, All responsible thinkers will agree with the general 
import of Mr. Godwin’s article about the alleged miracles of 
religious healing. But the doctrine implied in his appeal is 
fallacious in many respects and therefore damaging. There 
will always be fanatics who refuse medical aid and rely on 
providential intervention. No argument on = earth will 
convert them—people are rarely moved by _ reasoning—- 
but a bad argument is worse than useless. Those who 
disagree with the conclusions quickly see the flaws and are 
confirmed in the folly of their views. 

In the present case Mr. Godwin supports his admirable 
warnings partly by appeal to the fact that no case of * miracle ” 

no cure of organic disease—has been substantiated in our 
time. This assertion is fallacious. It can only be made 
by ignoring the evidence and by applying an artificial criterion 
of examination to the relevant events. There is no particular 
reason why the scientific mind should stumble over the 
question of evidence. The fact remains, and it is a notorious 
one, that it usually does stumble. 

It is not likely, then, that the fanatics, who arrive at a 
wrong conclusion from well-found premises, will listen to a 
scientist who uses false premises to support a reasonable 
conclusion. They won't listen any way, but the point is 
that in not meeting them on their own ground the scientist 
aggravates the very ill he tries to cure. 

But the damage caused by bad argument does not stop 
here. I suppose the scientific mind is not intentionally 
dogmatic. When Mr. Godwin announces that the Church 
must limit its province as a physician to functional disorders 
i imagine he feels he is tilting against an unargued dogma, 
7.¢., that miracles happen. He takes it for granted, it appears, 
that the verdict * miracle’ can never in any sense be a 
scientific judgement, and that his view about miracles never 
occurring or being admissible is based on the strictest 
induction. 

His readers swallow the pill. A sane view is underlined— 
that nothing must interfere with medical research or encourage 
u neglect of its aid—but at the expense of confirming the 
bad element in modern scientific enquiry, namely the unwill- 
ingness to examine its basic assumptions and presuppositions. 
It would, I submit, be more effective, and certainly less 


damaging, to present the case without ignoring the established 
fact of organic cures, and without dogmatizing about what 
limits the Church should set to its claims.—I am, Sir, yours 
faithfully, Matcoutm GRANT. 
The Mall House, Castle Townshend, Co. Cork. ‘ 


SIR AMBROSE FLEMING 
AND DARWINISM 


[To the Editor of Tuk Srecrator.] 
Sir,—I am astonished at your paper’s attack on Sir Ambrose 
Fleming’s position, It is that of most scientists since the 
nineteenth century. Russel Wallace, Darwin's co-discoverer 
of Natural Selection, was one of the first to break away 
from Darwin in his Mystery of Life on account of the many 
“breaks” in the series of phenomena (1911). In 1927 
Huxley's most brilliant pupil, Fairfield Osborn, challenged 
the whole theory by regarding “the ape-man theory of 
descent ” as ‘“‘a myth and a bogey” (Man Rises to Par- 
nassus, p. 74: Princeton University). Sir Oliver Lodge the 
same year stated that the new theory of dis-continuity may 
yet * cut at the root of the objective character of Evolution ” 
(Discontinuity : Benn). Wood Jones’ authoritative Man’s 
Place Among the Mammals (Arnold, 1930), recommended to 
me by Sir Arthur Keith, is quite prepared to support Fairfield 
Osborn’s conclusions. Huxley definitely accepted Darwin’s 
* hypothesis,” as he called it, ** subject to the production of 
proof.” And he not less definitely regarded the proofs as 
not forthcoming or, at any rate, as “not taking us appreciably 
nearer that lower pithecoid form,” &c. In a famous letter 
to The Spectator for February 10th, 1866, he was prepared 
to accept the miraculous, and placed *‘ speculative atheism ” 
on a par with “ polytheism.” In his Romanes Lecture he 
thought Evolution disproving itself by the collision of * the 
ethic ” with “ the cosmic process.” In fact, evolution mace 
no difference between Good and Evil!—Yours obediently, 
The Rectory, Devizes. A. H. T. CLARKE. 


WARDE FOWLER 
[To the Editor of Tue Specratror.] 

Srtr,—A few years ago I heard an anecdote of Warde Fowler 
that shows not only how constantly his mind was occupied 
with thoughts of birds but which is also a very amusing story. 

A lady visiting a house where I was myself staying, knowing 
of my interest in wild birds, asked me if I had ever met Warde 
Fowler ? I said I had not, and she then said she had known 
him and that on one occasion Warde Fowler, who had pre- 
sumably been speaking of his early spring movements, 
exclaimed : ** And then I'm off to the Continent, to meet the 
chiffehaffs on the Rhine!” Another lady present seemed 
slightly puzzled and murmured musingly: “ The Chiff- 
Chaffs, the Chiff-Chaffs ; I don’t think I've met them: where 
do they come from ? *—Yours truly, 

90 Ombersley Road, Birmingham. 


THE “PARAPHRASES ” OF ERASMUS 
[To the Editor of Tur Specraror.] 

Sir,—As is well known a copy of the Paraphrases of Erasmus 
was ordered to be placed in every parish church in England 
in the reign of Edward VI and Elizabeth. It is not certain 
how far these Injunctions were actually carried out. As I 
am trying to discover the extent to which copies are known 
to have been in existence I should be glad of any information 
from incumbents or others. In some cases (as at Grantham 
and Yeovil) copies are still preserved ; in others (as in Great 
St. Mary’s, Cambridge) there is a record of the purchase in 
the Churehwardens’ Accounts.—Yours obediently, 

Brook House, Cambridge. L. Exv.iotr Brxns. 


THE LOPE DE VEGA TERCENTENARY 
[To the Editor of Tux Specraror.|} 
Sir,—On August 27th next falls the Tercentenary of the 
death of Lope de Vega, perhaps the greatest of all Spain’s 
dramatists and one of her foremost poets. 

The Bulletin of Spanish Studies proposes to issue next 
October a special number commemorative of the Tercen- 
tenary, and I should be most grateful if you would allow 
me, through your columns, to ask any who are desirous of 
contributing to this number to communicate with me as 
soon as possible.—I am, Sir, yours faithfully, 

The University, Liverpool. EK. ALLISON PEERS, 


E. Sr. GEorGE Betts. 
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Was Birkenhead a Great Man? 


By J. L. HAMMOND 


Tue second volume of Lord Birkenhead’s biography of his 
father opens and ‘closes with tributes from two of the most 
eminent of the men who were his colleagues. ‘ Judged by 
the essentials of manhood, intellect, courage, kindliness, 
loyalty, Lord Birkenhead was a great man.” So writes 
Mr. Lloyd George. Sir Austen Chamberlain compares him 
to Balfour. “‘ Balfour gave to polities the finest mind of 
his generation.” So F. E. once said to me and the same 
may be said with equal truth of F. E. himself.” Both these 
friends are conscious that the terms in which they speak 
of Birkenhead would surprise those who had only an outside 
knowledge of him. Thus Mr. Lloyd George, who describes 
him as reserved and generally silent in the Cabinet, cautious 
and sagacious in judgement, tells how an able judge said 
that when Birkenhead was appointed Lord Chancellor he 
thought a lamentable mistake had been made but that he 
had come to regard him as the greatest Chancellor of our 
generation. Sir Austen Chamberlain in the same spirit thinks 
that Birkenhead’s ‘‘ wit so dazzled men that they failed 
to see the solid thought that underlay it. His mordant 
tongue often concealed the generosity of his nature and the 
eynicism with which he sometimes spoke led men to under- 
rate the depth of his convictions.” Both lay great stress 
on his loyalty and his charm as a friend and a colleague, 
and perhaps the chief testimony to this side of his character 
is the short letter from Mr. Baldwin when Birkenhead decided 
to retire. ‘ You will not misunderstand me when I tell 
you that we shall part on my side at least with a feeling 
of personal regret that I could not have believed possible 
four years ago.” Birkenhead had as much contempt in his 
nature as Asquith and much less reluctance to display it, 
Those who remember how he had spoken of Mr. Baldwin 
and his colleagues four years before will appreciate the 
significance of that letter. 

This book begins with the outbreak of War and it gives 
a vivid account of Birkenhead’s career from that time, with 
the help of many important letters written chiefly to Sir 
Austen Chamberlain and the present Lord Halifax. There 
are fewer personal touches than in the first volume. Perhaps 
the most interesting chapter in this respect is the chapter 
containing the letters sent from the front. The book is 
written naturally from Birkenhead’s own point of view, but 
there is only one case in which this natural bias might cause 
a serious danger of misunderstanding. In the chapter on 
the trial of Casement the reader is left with the impression 
that Casement had taken no part in Irish politics before the 
War and a quotation is given from Birkenhead’s speech for 
the prosecution contrasting the Casement of 1911 receiving 
a knighthood from the King and the Casement of 1914 con- 
spiring against the King. ‘* What occurred between 1911 
and 1914 to affect and corrupt the prisoner’s mind I cannot 
tell you for I do not know.” Readers of Professor Henry’s 
admirable history of Sinn Fein can supply the answer, for they 
know that the Ulster rebellion which took place in those 
years had a great affect in stimulating the Sinn Fein rebellion 
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and that Casement was drawn into this passionate quarrel 
several months before the outbreak of War. Those who 
met him at that time saw signs already of the loss of balance 
and equilibrium which afterwards led him into such lamentable 
adventures. The history of those years should have deterred 
the Government from leaving the task of prosecution to a 
politician who had been mixed up in the Ulster rebellion. 
Mr. Desmond McCarthy has given in his Experiences an 
effective picture of the impression that the scene at the 
trial made upon him. 


Birkenhead’s great and, to those who did not know him, 
unexpected success as Lord Chancellor is described in this 
book with the aid of Sir Claud Schuster. It is a memorable 
achievement, illustrating his capacity for serious and resolute 
application. But undoubtedly the greatest service that 
Birkenhead rendered to his country was his contribution to 
the Irish Treaty: a service it is difficult to overestimate, 
He showed on that occasion not only great courage but great 
resource and statesmanship, for it is no secret that it was he 
who solved problems that had baffled his colleagues. Sir 
Austen Chamberlain, whose part in that event is greatly to his 
honour, points out in his sketch that Birkenhead had shown 
the same kind of courage early in his career by insisting against 
all the pressure of the Whips in supporting C. B. in 1906 
when he gave self-government to the Transvaal and the 
Orange River Colony; a measure that Ralfuur denounced 
as “a dangerous, audacious and reckless experiment.” 
Birkenhead showed at the time of the Irish Treaty that he 
was a braver and bigger man than Lord Carson, who never 
dared, even when the peace of the world was at stake, to stand 
out against the storm he had raised in Ulster. If Birkenhead 
had been in Carson’s place at Buckingham Palace in July, 1914, 
there might have been peace in Ireland and peace in Europe ; 
if Lord Carson had been in Birkenhead’s place in the autumn 
of 1921 there would have been no Irish Treaty. 


Mr. Lloyd George says of Birkenhead’s death at the age of 58 
that ‘“ the country he loved never got the best and highest of 
which he was capable.” This is surely a misreading of his 
career. There was nothing in his life or work during his last 
years to suggest that he could ever render again such a service 
as he had rendered in 1921. He paid for his gifts, the gifts 
that so delighted his friends, with the loss of strength and the 
dissipation of his energy. We know from the testimony of 
Mr. Lloyd. George, Sir Austen Chamberlain and Sir Claud 
Schuster, that he brought to particular ‘tasks that strong and 
driving sense of duty of which Peel set the example. But he 
combined with it a capacity for enjoying and embellishing life 
as a brilliant adventure which made him rather the suc- 
cessor of Sheridan in respect of his difficulties as well 
as of his wit. A natural taste for luxury was confirmed 
by the fatal munificence of the rewards that fall to success 
in his profession, and his public career was embarrassed by the 
exorbitant demands that his manner of life made on his atten- 
tion and his resources. His career, with its strange mixture of 
violence and wisdom, of bitterness and generosity, admirably 
described in these two volumes by his son is an interesting 
chapter in our political life. One achievement in that career 
lifts it into history. 
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Persons under 25 


Growing Opinions. By Various Authors. Edited: by Alan 
Campbell Johnson. (Methuen. 6s.) 

Tus book consists of sixteen essays by persons under the 
ave of twenty-five on a variety of subjects ranging from 
The Greek: ‘fradition to Women and Dress, and from The 
Approach to Psychology to The Family. I have not for 
a long time read a book which in the strict sense of that 
colourless word is so “ interesting.” This is not because 
all the essays are good ; the book, indeed, is curiously uneven. 
Some of the contributions are very good indeed—as a portrait 
of a modern domestic interior, The Family, by Miss Angela 
Milne is aanasterpiece in miniature—while others, for example, 
Careers tor Women, by Miss Dorothy Hyson, are on the 
level of 2 popular, a very popular but not very good, magazine 
article, Nor is it because of one’s sly and slightly malicious 
pleasure m reading the works of well-known literary figures 
in the persons of their offspring and relatives of the next 
generation, for example, a young Huxley, a young Milne, 
a young Graves, and a young Herbert, all writing admirably, 
and one of them—although wild horses would not make me 
say which-—writing better than the original of the celebrated 
literary name which he or she has inherited. Nor is it 
because any very definite or coherent picture of what is 
known as “the mind of modern youth” emerges. Why 
should it? Why. indeed, should modern youth have a 
“mind” at all in the sense of entertaining a set of opinions, 
owning a body of ideas or displaying a series of attitudes, 
which are distinctive of and common to all or most intelligent 
persons under twenty-five and distinetive of and common 
to nobody else ¢ If we were credited with displaying * the 
mind of the forties,” men of my generation would be very 
rightly annoved. In fact the real interest of this book lies 
very largely in the convincing testimony that it offers not 
of a definite attitude common to all young people, but a 
very justifiable repudiation of the various attitudes which 
modern journalists will insist on fathering onto them. They 
do not. for example, approve of the cults of dancing—it is 
interesting, by the way. to learn from Mr. Warren Triggs 
that dancing is on the decline—speed and jazz; they dislike 
road houses, which ** produce suddenly in the country every- 
thing which may be obtained in the town, to avoid which 
the ‘getting away” movement came into being,” and the 
organization of hiking. These things may have delighted 
the post-War generation, but that is already verging on 
middle ave, and the post-post-War generation, as different 
as the Bright Young Things were different from the Victorians 
they succeeded, is taking its place. Present-day youth 
must, Mr. Triggs points out, “ have been between the ages 
of two and eight when the Armistice was signed,” so that 
the habit of diagnosing the so-called effects of the War upon 
the * modern generation ~ is a hopeless anachronism. 

‘No judge from the present book, the post-post-War genera 
tion is showing a tendeney to take the gods of its grand- 
fathers off the shelf to which its fathers relegated them. 
It is, for example, intensely serious. Writing on Youth and 
Politics. Mr. Frank Hardie, whose contribution has all the 
maturity and assurance of the practised writer, draws atten- 
tion to the new seriousness of the speeches at the Oxford 
Union. The epigram has gone the way of the purple patch, 
and without oratory, grace or wit, undergraduates discourse 
upon unemployment and housing and canvass the problems 
of peace and war. The merit of their speeches is sincerity, 
their defect duliness. The outstanding demand of the 
young is, Mr. Hardie thinks, for leadership ; ** The country,” 
he contends, “is full of potential followers waiting to be 
absorbed into any positive movement with — sufliciently 
seductive slogans.” Why, he asks, has the Labour Party 
“so conspicuously failed to become par excellence the party 
of the voung ?~ Because, he answers, it so conspicuously 
fails to produce a leadership worthy of its programme. Mr. 
Hardie’s contribution is so good that it ought to be printed 
us a separate pamphlet for the benefit of whoever wants to 
know which way the political cat is going to jump. 

The demand, which in polities is for leadership, is in ethics 
for point and purpose, a point and purpose in living. In 
Women and Dress. Miss Herbert inveighs against the mass 
production of women no less than of clothes. It is not only 
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to standardized fashions that modern women are slaves ; 
they get their beliefs and their tastes, tiieir religion and their 
morals, as invariably-as they get their dresses and their 
cosmetics, ready-made from the social shop; and what they 
are getting is profoundly unsatisfying. As a result, modern 
women “are wilting with boredom and dissatisfaction ; 
they are desperate. Our country is in urgent need of a new 
morality. ...” Even the genial Miss Milne notes the dis- 
satisfaction of the modern girl with a bachelor life in clubs 
and hostels. The daughters of today, it seems, are again 
consenting to live at home : 

“Do you think,” her heroine asks, “I wanted to live always 
in a tiny bedroom with one shelf of books and nowhere proper to 
hang my clothes? And nothing but women all round me ? 
When . . . I came to live here [ was terribly thrilled just to sit 
by a proper fire and feel that I could read all the books I liked, and 
not have to put a penny in the gas meter when IT wanted to fill my 
hot-water bottle.” 

Dissatisfaction with what exists is the note most persistently 
sounded, a creed to live by and an ideal to follow, the demands 
most persistently made in these pages. The moral is Mr. 
Hardie’s, that * this serious-minded second generation . . . 
is a tide which it would be well to catch at the flood” ; before, 
he might have added, it flows into the channels of violence. 

Two or three of the contributions seem a little out of place. 
Mr. Gibbens’s learned disquisition on psychology would be 
better in a textbook. Mr. Stovin, who castigates education, 
past, present and to come, makes no less than four graim- 
matical mistakes in the course of his diatribe—inadvisedly, 
since the grammar of the critic of education should be like 
Caesar's wife. C. E. M. Joan. 


A Christian Gnostic 


Freedom and the Spirit. By Nicolas Berdyaev. (Bles. 12s. 6d.) 
Tur theology of Nicolas Berdyaev has not only aroused much 
interest on the Continent since his banishment from Russia 
in 1922: it is of quite peculiar interest and importance for 
the British churches. Anyone at all familiar with the move- 
ment of religious thought in this country during the past 
century will recognize that its characteristic representatives 
have been developing a type of theology widely divergent 
both from the Scholasticism of Roman Catholicism and from 
the pietism of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches, a theology 
which is justly described as Platonist or Johannine and has 
notable aflinities with the Greek Fathers, Clement, Origen 
and Gregory of Nyssa. Indeed, so remarkable is the re- 
semblance that to some of us religious thought after the 
passing of Origenism becomes almost irrelevant until we take 
it up again with Coleridge or F. D. Maurice: in mediaeval 
Catholicism as in the work of the Reformers we find presuppo- 
sitions which we cannot aceept, an attitude towards the whole 
relationship between God and man which we are constrained 
to challenge. ‘This theology owes much to the Christian 
Platonists, and still more to the Fourth Gospel, but its quality 
is mainly due to its acceptanee of the theory of evolution 
and of the view of the Universe as organie to the life of God 
which that theory has always encouraged. The Christianity 
of the Logos doctrine and of Origenism shares this view with 
us. It has never heen acceptable to Rome or to Continental 
Protestantism. 

In Berdyaey, as he himself claims, the Origenist succession 
has been revived. As a Christian Platonist and a Russian 
mystic he is equally opposed to the Aristotelianism of St. 
Thomas Aquinas, and to the transcendentalism of Dr. Barth, 
In the book now translated by Mr. O. F. Clarke he sets out a 
theological position with which British readers will find them- 
selves in close sympathy. He does so in untechnical language, 
in short and epigrammatic sentences and with a wealth of 
knowledge and a firm grasp upon spiritual realities. To those 
who are perplexed by the antithesis, either humanism or 
Roman Catholicism, and who find the Barthian reaction and 
indeed the general quality of Protestant thought unsatisfying, 
his book will come as a very welcome enlightenment. 

It is a long book. It has neither synopsis nor index. Its 
argument is not easy to tabulate. It is ill-articulated and full 
of repetitions. The style attracts attention to particular 
aphorisms rather than to the sequence of the argument. 
These are defects hard to overcome. But the reader who can 
win his way through it will be well rewarded. For he will see 
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disclosed a constructive survey of Christian philosophy which 
does full justice to the essential Christian doctrines and reveals 
the inadequacy ¢i much that passes for orthodoxy. 

Its author’s main contention is that Christian thought 
must start not from the alternative God or Man but from the 
fact of the God-man, that is from the conviction that man, in 
spite of sin, is a spiritual being, and that “ revelation is a 
bilateral Divine-human process.” He works out this conviction 
in terms of what he describes as a Christian theosophy—terms 
which enable him to do full justice to the value of humanism 
while revealing its insufficiency and warning us of the dangers 
inherent in it. His book is in fact a protest on behalf of 
freedom as against organization, and of the doctrine of the 
Spirit as against a transcendental supernaturalism. To say 
so is to assert its importance and its timeliness. 

Yet it is a book full of the genius of the Holy Orthodox 
Church and of the Russian people—a book therefore in many 
respects strange to our habits of thought. Like the great 
Greek Fathers, Dr. Berdyaev accepts without question the 
doctrines of the faith, puts out what to many will seem a 
naive exposition of the Trinity, and then explains it by the 
aid of symbolism and mysticism. Much of his allegorizing 
and of his insistence upon the value of mythology will seem 
remote and even fanciful to us who cannot so easily escape our 
scientific and practical environment. With him, as with his 
great predecessors, this mode of interpretation is often sub- 
jective and sometimes leads to questionable generalizations. 
There are places where his speculation takes leave of reality ; 
places where it loses itself in vagueness. 

But this is a difficulty inherent in the nature of his theme. 
It does not detract from the value of his general position, and 
often illuminates subjects susceptible to no other treatment. 

The book is well translated and well produced. The lack of 
a synopsis of its argument and of an index are serious defects. 
We hope that they will be remedied in future editions. For 
the book is too valuable and too difficult to dispense with 


such aids to the reader. Cuartes E. RAVEN. 


The Church and War 


Is War Obsolete? By C. E. Raven. 
Iv is impossible not to sympathize with the embarrassments of 
the clergy when confronted with the Sermon on the Mount. 
As things are, those precepts are a prescription for suicide, 
an almost infallible guide to the bankruptey-court. * If,” 
said a Christian grocer to Dr. Raven, * I were to follow those 
commands, what would become of my wife and my four 
girls ?”’ It is a question terribly difficult to answer. 

The same question, raised to an almost infinite power, is 
constantly put with reference to war. Ought the State to 
turn the other cheek, or to * lend ** a whole province, hoping 
for nothing again ? The first Christians had no doubt: they 
refused to bear arms, and nothing in their conduct exasperated 
their opponents more. ‘They accepted, it was said, the pro- 
tection of the State, and would not lift a finger in its defence. 
It is worth noting that no sooner had the Church annexed the 
Empire than she altered her ideas: the armies went forth 
quite conscientiously to conquer in the very “sign” which 
had forbidden fighting altogether. 

Today the problem is more pressing still. War is clearly 
seen to be loathsome, unholy, and contrary to religion, And 
yet there is a strong, almost irresistible, feeling that, if a 
horde of Huns were to invade our country, it is our Christian 
duty to defend it. To save, for instance, the Indian peasant 
from some Hyder Ali is not merely right but imperative. 
Here is the tangle which the Christian teacher is called upon 
to unravel. 

I have rarely seen the difficulty more fearlessly faced than 
by Professor Raven in this honest and straightforward book. 
What adds to his authority is the fact that, unlike many of 
our instructors, he has seen war; he has been in the trenches, 
and endured all the horrors exactly like the private soldier or 
the second-lieutenant. No one detests war more utterly than 
he. And yet he holds that it would have been un-Christian to 
fail France and Belgium in their need. He makes a strong 
effort to reconcile this feeling, which no one can call ignoble, 
with his sincere and absolute devotion to Christ. 

I do not think he quite succeeds. The least satisfying part 
pf his admirable book is certainly the last, ** On the Christian 
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Alternative to War,” which seems to postpone the solution 
to an indefinite future, and reminds one of the politician's 
excuse for neglecting an obvious reform — ‘ the time is not 
ripe.” It may be that no solution is possible ; and colour js 
lent to that belief when we see that even Professor Raven 
cannot find it. Or it may be that it lies in complete and 
literal obedience to the great Sermon. Possibly—who 
knows ?—the path to life is through death. Right may be 
found in submission to Might; and the Best may be attain. 
able only by lying down, scorning consequence, in the face of 
the invader, and bidding him do his worst. In a sense un- 
dreamt of by the poet, there may be ‘‘ una salus victis, nullam 
sperare salutem.” E. E. Kewwerr, 


The Land and the Unemployed 


Self-Subsistence for the Unemployed: Studies in a New 
Technique. By J. W. Scott. (Faber and Faber. 6s.) 
LAND settlement in some form or other immediately suggests 
itself as a method of providing partial or complete 
employment in a new occupation for unemployed men in 
the depressed areas. In fact, there are a number of experi- 
mental schemes already in existence which differ from most 
previous small holding schemes in that men are settled in 
groups, and that many of them are intended to supply 
produce not for the market but for the consumption of the 

men and their families, 

Professor Scott describes such a scheme in his book. It 
will be of particular interest to readers of The Spectator 
because it is an extension of the ‘* Homecroft *”? experiment 
at Cheltenham, helped financially by an appeal in_ this 
paper in 1925-6. Land is rented or bought for a ** Home- 
crofting ” group of unemployed men, sufficient to allow 
each 1/10th of an acre to begin with. <A large hut is erected 
to serve as a storehouse and an office, and seeds, fertilizers 
and tools are supplied. The crops are valued in terms of 
money issued by the group. Professor Scott suggests that 
the monetary unit should be } Ib. of potatoes—other produce 
to be valued in terms of potatoes. Each man is given an 
amount of potato money equal to two-thirds of the value 
of his crop, all of which is placed in the store. Any member 
of the group can then use his units of potato money for 
purchasing any of the commodities in the hut. But if, for 
example, he wishes to buy jam, for the making of which 
sugar and jars had to be bought, he will find that it will be 
priced partly in ordinary money to pay for the purchased 
materials and partly in units of potato money to pay for the 
work done. For instance, the price of 11b. of jam at the 
hut might be 3d. and 8 units. 

This is the Homecrofting system in outline, although it is 
capable of expansion to include services, such as boot-repairing 
or hair-cutting, should there be men in the group who can 
undertake the work. 

The great advantage of this scheme is that it allows specializa- 
tion of labour, and therefore a greater variety of goods and 
services (and possibly a greater quantity) flow to each man 
and his family as a result of a certain amount of work, than 
would do so if he were unassociated with a group. 
There is also a surplus of at least one-third of the produce 
which, if it can be sold to the general public, will meet some 
of the monetary needs of the men. 

Self-Subsistence for the Unemployed is a thoroughly ex- 
hilarating book, written with tremendous gusto, but unfortun- 
ately Professor Scott has not confined himself to an advocacy 
of his scheme for the unemployed. He also attempts to 
describe the economic system, to point out its defects and to 
suggest remedies. His ambition has far exceeded his know- 
ledge of economics. The keystone of his remedies is that the 
amount of money in circulation should be varied by budget 
deficits and surpluses to ensure that a pound would always 
buy the same amount of “ average-year ” food. Presumably 
he means food in a year of average harvests per acre, but he 
gives no indication of the method of determining the amount 
of money to be put into circulation in other years. Every 
increase in the imports of food, every new method in agricul- 
ture which increased the yield per acre, would cause wild 
inflation. 

It is unfortunate, because disagreement with this part of 
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the book may lead readers to overlook the usefulness of his 
Homecrofting group scheme (and his wholly admirable sugges- 
tion that the scheme could also be used in connexion with the 
“Modern High ” schools of the Hadow report). On the other 
hand, proportionately too much ingenuity and energy is being 
devoted perhaps to helping the unemployed as such and too 
little to thought on methods of reabsorbing them in full 
employment, and the book can be welcomed on that account. 


The Village Minstrel 


The Poems of John Clare. Editcd by J. W. Tibble. Two 
Volumes. (Dent. 25s.) 

Tue work of reviving Clare’s name, begun by Mr. Blunden and 
furthered by Mr. and Mrs. Tibble’s biography, is completed 
here in the collected peems. They should dispel the idea of 
him as the author of a few poignant and fugitive pieces ; the 
two volumes contain over 800 poems, of which 300 have never 
been published before. Even so, that is not half the poems 
that he wrote. 

It was of the nature of a spontaneous genius like Clare’s to 
be prolific. It was a genius that had little to do with an 
“infinite capacity for taking pains.’ It was the flower, 
rather, of that which peeps forth in any true countryman’s 
conversation, Whose apparently effortless coining of instan- 
taneous phrases is one of the sources of our language. 

Here we see Clare at it: 

“ The little pettichap, like hurrying mouse, 
Keeps nimbling near my arbour round and round ; 
Ay, there’s her oven-house 
Built nearly on the ground.” 


He speaks of the blackbird’s ** mortared nest,”’ the “* black- 
eyed bean-flower blebbed with dew”; of the milkmaid, and 
the cows that 


“Tost their heads and snuffed the morning gales, 

Skewing at her. ie 

Spontaneous utterance was his heritage. It has been from 
his class, wringing its language out of the life of the soil, that 
words and phrases have risen in native vigour to be the cur- 
reney of educated speech, till at last they are worn into clichés. 
Standardized education has done away with that source ; so 
that it is hardly possible that a Clare or a Bloomfield can arise 
again. One may glance at this not necessarily to bemoan the 
passing of *‘ ignorance,”’ but for its effect on language. That 
its import is not unfelt may be gathered from what is now 
happening in literature at the other end of the scale. We 
find the erudite striving after an * inclusive” conscious- 
ness, and inventing by verbal telescopics and pun a phraseology 
to express a complex associativeness. But it lacks the urgent 
vitality, that flash out of darkness, of the source that is lost- 
It is composed, not born. 

Clare did indeed have a little schooling—just enough to 
render articulate his lyrical impulse ; and a glimpse of Thom- 
son’s Seasons to kindle it to a passion. But his muse was the 
spirit of earth and of place ; and where the self-critical faculty 
of a more conscious artist was lacking, his native genius in 
words supplied that element of surprise—the vitality of all 
verse—to sustain the reader through the more pedestrian of 
his scenes. 

The ballads and longer pieces descriptive of village life 
bear everywhere the charm of his devoted chronicling. 
Nature could not have revealed herself to him so personally 
had he been able to roam far from her in thought or conscious 
subtlety. He disclaims actually any such ambition. The 
result is that in pieces too long to be sustained by the lyrie 


intuition, his circumscribed outlook shows as knowledge of 


a different sort. 

Circumstance did much to make and mar him. His 
native Helpstone was enclosed by Act of Parliament in 1809. 
The fields with their mature hedges look snug engugh today, 
but the process of tield-making must have resembled@somewhat 
modern ‘‘spoliation.”” Clare describes it : 

‘Muse and marvel where we may, 
Gain mars the landscape every day, 
The meadow grass turned up and copt, 
The trees to stumpy dotterels lopt.” 


The effect of Enclosure upon the dispossessed is vividly seen 


in Clare’s pages. To Clare it was a spiritual dispossession. 
He loved the wilding greens and commons with their shepherd 
life. The * new” farming is to him a kind of factory system 
—-profits the one end, and masters turning into gentry while 
men turn into paupers. He himself knew the humiliation of 
having to go ** on the parish.” 

Thus his poetry tends to be divided between nature and 
humanity, between his personal and his visionary life. For 
the small and frail in nature especially, he felt an extreme 
tenderness. They are like the attributes of a woman he 
loves. In fact she and woman were images that often melted 
into each other. If he found a kindliness in the natura! 
scene, he had a right to; he knew its rigours. The physical 
experience is part of him, and its echoes are in his verse : 


“ Ague winds, that shake the tree.” 


This communion, from childhood to asylum, was _ his 
ultimate resource. He wrote first to please himself; latterly 
he wrote as limpidly to escape from himself. His feeling 
matched these wayward glimpses to perfection—a woodland 
ramble, a thistle, a nest on the ground. They are almost 
the garment of his mind. And on these terms he does not 
fail to recognize the higher or the deeper tone. 

“ The frighted wild-wind trembles to a breeze, 
Just turns the leaf in terrifying sighs, 
Bows to the spirit of the storm, and dies.” 
In a different hour, of the lark, 
** And now the valleys hear thee sing, 
And all the dewy grounds 


Gleam into joy.” 


Certain spectres were ever at his elbow. He fought them: 
“ Where e’er we meet 
Ye ne’er shall drive me from the muses’ seat.” 


Nor did they. When insanity finally overtook him, the vision 
of Mary Joyce, his first love, snatched his spirit from the 
débdcle and guarded it to the end, 

Freed of himself, his inspiration seemed to win again a 
wild-flowering liberty ; uttering itself in love-songs which 
have the springing step of youth, making trysts with his 
ideal; or greeting in whimsical fellowship the birds in his 
path : 

* Little trotty wagtail he went in the rain, 


And tittering tottering sideways, he ne’er got straight again.” 


Till at a moment it all vanishes and he is left face to face 
with his lost self: 
“Tam: 


° P 
yet wlfat I am none cares nor knows.” 


ADRIAN BELL. 
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The Royal Voluptuary 


George, Prince and Regent. By 
(Hutchinson. 18s.) 


Philip W. Sergeant. 


THERE is a type of book, by no means rare today, which has 
to be regarded, not as a literary performance, but as a manu- 
factured article. To explain the origin of such a_ book, 


let us imagine a conversation between an imaginary publisher’ 


and an imaginary author. The scene is a very comfortable 
imaginary office. Publisher: ‘‘ Pray, Mr. Bingo, are you at 
leisure to write a book on Heliogabalus?” Author: 
** Heliogabalus ? Well, really! ——” Publisher: ‘ Why 
not, Mr. Bingo ? Roman emperors are coming into fashion, 


you see; and here’s a new film with Dodie Doodar and. 


Albert Ipsey—Pride of Purple ——-” Author: ‘“ Yes, yes! 
But how about the material ? When I wrote about Walter 
Scott and Lord Nelson and all those other fellows, I had 
plenty of stuff: it was easy. But where on earth can I 
pick up anything about Heliogabalus ?°’ Publisher (taking 
another cigar): ‘* Why, sir, it is remarkably simple. You 
have only to get the vast and illuminating work of Professor: 
Wangelbaum of Detroit. Ill ring up for a copy at once, 
You need not read anything else, though perhaps you can. 
find a tip or two in Gibbon.” Author: * Oh, I see! If 
that’s the case, we can go ahead.” And so the imaginary 
bargain of these imaginary people is concluded. Even 
the problem of getting pictures for Heliogabalus may be 
overcome, and if Mr. Bingo is doubtful of his ultimate bulk 
the publisher comes to his aid with heavy paper. And it 
does not follow that such a compilation is without any value. 
The point to be emphasized is that it cannot be treated as 
an important biography, or as anything more than a_ piece 
of good or bad manufacture. 

This book by Mr. P. W. Sergeant, the versatile author of 
Liars and Fakers and A Century of British Chess, is not an 
important biography: it remains to be seen whether we can look 
upon it as a useful compilation. In the absence of a preface 
we have to rely upon the publisher's note for providing 
us with a clue to the intentions of Mr. Sergeant. The book, 
we are told, is “an honest attempt” to present the Prince 
as * something more than the waistcoat to which Thackeray 
reduces him.” The note continues: ‘ His vices are not 
glossed over, but nor (sic) are they allowed to obscure the 
fact that he had also virtues for which his detractors ”’- 
oddly enough—* fail to give him credit.” The outlook is 
not unpromising. What of the performance ? Mr. Sergeant 
may have better luck, or more penetration, than Mr. 
Thackeray. Perhaps he is able to touch a_ recognizable 
human personality below the outer wrapping, below the 
sad repairs or relics of a man—clothes, teeth and a wig. 
What he does reveal, at any rate, is a particularly unattractive 
cad: a result which might have been anticipated as the 
outcome of any * honest ” enquiry, though it is by no means 
the result indicated by the publishers. Where are the 
virtues ?—where is the vindication or discovery ? 

We should expect, in any careful biography of George IV, 
some account of the odd family life at Windsor, the hunting 
parties, the musical evenings, the solemn promenades upon 
the Terrace, the little dances at the Queen’s Lodge, the 
pompous homeliness in which the Prince of Wales spent 
his early years. Mr. Sergeant cannot be unaware of the 
abundant materials relating to the Windsor household, but 
he has made very little use of them. He gives no biblio- 
graphy, and we have to infer, from the text, that he has 
read only a few books in addition to the obvious works of 
reference. He has thus neglected an opportunity for giving 
a really valuable and entertaining account of the Prince of 
Wales as a youth at home. Most of the book is taken up 
with a very plain record of George's love-affairs. Unfor- 
tunately Mr. Sergeant has not been able ¢o present the record 
in a novel or felicitous manner, and his frequent obtrusive 
footnotes give an effect of hasty construction or of belated 
revision. The old and familiar materials have been assembled, 
not without some degree of manipulative dexterity, but the 
ussembly does not produce a new pattern ; we see the Prince 
once again as a bore and a bounder, such as we had always 
believed him to be. Even the honest Mr. Sergeant appears 
to give up the search for virtue when he comes to Lady 
licrtford. ‘“ With the installation of Lady Hertford as a 





reigning favourite,” he says, “ we cannot but regard the 


Prince’s deterioration as complete.’ So it is; and the whole 
process of deterioration is damnably dull. Even pathos 
appears to be absent. We are not profoundly moved as we 
reflect, with Mr. Sergeant, “The happiness of Kempshott 
must have been marred indeed for one who had not power 
to drug his thoughts.” Nor can we feel any memorable 
degree of sorrow as we read: ‘ He did not go to Claremont 
until November 10th, when he viewed his daughter's body, 
being so terribly affected by the sight that fears were enter- 
tained that something would happen to him.” But nothing 
worth talking about ever did happen to this unedifying 


George. C. BE. Vuiiramy, 


The King’s Messengers 


The History of the King’s Messengers. By V. Wheeler. 
Holohan, (Grayson and Grayson. 21s.) 

Tue imagination of novelist and film-writer has invested the 
career of King’s Messenger with the adventures of d’Artagnan 
and his brave companions; and although Mr. Wheeler- 
Holohan, himself a member of the historic and honourable 
corps, sternly repudiates the temptations of romance, there 
is plenty of good entertainment, occasional excitement, and 
sly humour in his thoroughly sound and_ self-respecting 
History. His book is heavily, perhaps a little too heavily, 
documented ; for he has had all available material before 
him, and has taken eight years over its composition. But 
he writes with spirit, and tells a story well; and it seems 
unlikely that his record can ever be superseded as the 
standard authority upon its subject. 

How long the King’s Messengers have existed as a corporate 
body cannot be definitely discovered, but they can look back 
upon not less than 500 years of loval service, for there exists 
in the Record Office a writ of the Privy Seal, dated 1454, 
appointing Robert Ashewell ** one of the four Messengers of 
the Exchequer ” with wages of 43d. a day. By the time of 
Charles I this number had been increased ten-fold, as 
‘Messengers of the Great Chamber in Ordinary,” with 79 
Extraordinary assistants, unsalaried but drawing expenses 
as required. There is a legend that the Silver Greyhound, 
which they bear as escutcheon, was bestowed upon them 
by the “ Merry Monarch,” who broke the decorations off a 
silver dish, and gave them to the envoys of his choice. It 
is the sort of legend which ought to be allowed to stand, if 
only for its picturesqueness. 

In the Stuart period, and for some time after, the Messengers 
were appointed, sometimes by the King, but generally by 
the Lord Chamberlain, They are now an appanage of the 
Foreign Office. Their duties were by no means confined to 
carrying letters. They arrested those accused of high treason, 
and were expected to guard their prisoners in their own 
houses. <A bill is extant, claiming £1 a day for keeping a 
French General, and 10s. 6d. for his servant, over a period 
of 91 days. Under the Hanoverians the employment of 
King’s Messengers for foreign service greatly increased, and 
the discipline of the corps declined. They showed signs of 
truculence, and there are records of summary dismissals for 
insubordination. By the beginning of the nineteenth century 
their social status touched its lowest point ; men of influence 
secured posts in the Corps for their butlers and valets, with the 
result that, when they were on duty abroad, distinetion had 
to be drawn between those who were ‘asked out” and 
those who were relegated to the kitchen. But probably at 
no period’ of its history had the Corps to undertake more 
dangerous duties ; several lost their lives in the service, and 
one gallant Messenger, Andrew Basilico, swallowed his 
despatch rather than Iet it fall into the hands of the enemy. 

Under Palmerston the Corps was considerably reinstated, 
and abuses rectified, particularly in the matter of expenses, 
which had grown very lax. It was no longer possible to get 
an account passed for £460 for a journey to St. Petersburg, 
and strict orders were issued that Messengers must not travel 
with lacqueys, or at least not entrust their duties to sub- 
ordinates, while they themselves were feasting and dancing. 
Among many amusing stories told by Mr. Wheeler-Holohan 
is one (of later date) concerning a Messenger who, believing 
himself to be safe from being called up for a week or two, 
had escaped to the gaming-tables at Monte Carle. -Suddenly: 
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The finest general purpose 
dictionary in the world 


WEBSTER’S 


New International 


DICTIONARY 
SECOND EDITION 
Mr. H. G. WELLS, who has this new Webster 


dictionary in his study for habitual use, considers 
it “beyond comparison the finest dictionary for 
a writer in the world.” 


But Webster is not only the finest dictionary for the 
writer. “Combining as it does the qualities of 
an illustrated dictionary with those of an encyclo- 
paedia, it meets the daily needs of most men and 
women more fully than any other work of 
reference. 


From the point of view of general 
utility and value for money, it is, 
we are convinced, beyond com- 
parison with any other dictionary. 


e Price List to G. Bell c» Sons Eid, 
6 York House, Portugal Street, 
London, W.C. 2 

















A GREAT NEW CHESS BOOK 


A Primer of Chess 


by J. R. CAPABLANCA 
Chess Champion of the World, 1921-27. 


Senor Capablanca’s profound insight into 
the game, his clear thought, and his gift 
for simple exposition (already demonstrated 
in his Chess Fundamentals, now an established 
classic), peculiarly fit him for the difficult 
task of writing a thorough introduction 


to the principles of chess. 


10s. 6d. net. 











Tue EARL oF HARROWBY, 
Honorary Treasurer. 





TO SAVE THOSE IN PERIL AT SEA 


You yourself may never be called upon to 
effect a rescue at sea—yet can you forget that 
it is a part of the daily work of these heroic 
men ? 
Are you willing to help them in this magnificent 
work? 


£250,000 is needed each year, but every penny 
will help. Send whatever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 


Life-Boat House, 42 Grosvenor Gardens, London, S.W. 1. 


Secretary. 





Lr.-Cot, C. R. SATTERTHWAITE, O.B.E., 
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ENGLISH 
COUNTRY LIFE 

IN THE | 
18th CENTURY 


By 
ROSAMOND BAYNE-POWELL 
With 10 Illustrations. 10s. 6d. net 





HARK BACK! 


By 
COLONEL WILFRID JELF 
C.M.G., D.S.O. 


“His charm one can feel through the writing, which 
is sensitive, gay and chivalrous, uncommonly 
dramatic and vivid.’—Morning Post. 


With a Frontispicce. 5s. net 





Second Edition 


THE MAGIC OF 
COMMON SENSE 


By 
GEORGE FREDERICK WATES 


This edition has been revised and two new chapters 
added. 3s. 6d. net 





Four New Novels 


SINBAD 
THE SOLDIER 


P. C. WREN’S “really brilliant 
book.” —Glasgow Herald. 


TAMARA 


By KATHLEEN NORRIS. “ De- 
lightful characters.” 
—Edinburgh Evening News. 


WINDS of PITY 


NELL HANSON’S first novel, 
dealing with the age-old problem 
of marriage. 


INKY WOOING 


By JOHN LAMBOURNE. 
Hilarious adventures—and all for 
the love of a lady. 


JOHN MURRAY 
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his wife discovered that he was actually “ first on duty,” 
and begged the office to telegraph him a warning. At the 
hands of the foreign telegraphist the message reached him : 
* Your wife says you are fast and dirty. Return at once. 
Chief Clerk.” 

The historian of the Messengers ends with the reflection 
that, though the great days of the Corps may be past, they 
will surely return, Then perhaps every Messenger ‘“ will 
possess his own amphibious aeroplane, complete with heli- 
copter or autogiro”; but “we hope that the ’plane will 
be painted blue, and bear on each side the sign of the courant 
greyhound, surmounted by the Royal Crown. ‘Then at last 
the old motto of the corps in King George III’s reign will 
really be lived up to: ‘The shortest way in the shortest 


eae ; 
time. ARTHUR WaUGH, 


““We Needs Must Love the 
Highest .....” 


The Romance of Mountaineering. By R. L. G. Irving. 


18s.) 


(Dent. 


Tur climber is among the most modest of sportsmen. Although 
he will discuss peaks, routes and plans for hours, he rarely hints 
that any risk is attached to his exploits. He avoids describing 
mountains with awe and solemnity (his photographs do that 
for him) and his whole attitude suggests that printed eulogies 
of his hobby are superfluous and suspicious. Yet the subject 
is acquiring a fair-sized literature. This very hour a book 
catalogue has reached me containing a list of ninety-three 
works under the heading, ‘ Alpine and Mountaineering.” 
Some of them are maps or guides, and one (from Paris, 1886) 
is a practical warning of ** Les Dangers dans la Montagne.” 
But for the most part they are books written out of memory 
and enthusiasm, lit with ardour and romance, like this impres- 
sive survey of Mr. Irving’s. If, as a climber, Mr. Irving was 
ever shy of describing and interpreting in public, he has so far 
conquered this shyness as to deplore the signs of it in earlier 
enthusiasts. ‘* Some of them,” he says, ** like Mummery, were 
so ardent in their defence of the sport, and made such efforts to 
conceal a weakness for the spiritual appeal of mountains, that 
in their case the union of the physical and spiritual might 
almost be regarded as a sort of clandestine affair that had not 
received the blessing of authority.” 

Mr. Irving himself, on the contrary, regards this union of 
the physical and spiritual almost in the light of a religion. He 
has produced a kind of mountaineering Bible, in which history, 
old and new, but nearly all familiar, is retold to serve a 
spiritual and moral end, ‘* Man purified by mountains ”’ is his 
implied text. “ For the man who knows them well, they draw 
into one harmonious purpose and so revitalize his health, his 
work, his play, his desires, his affections, and his religion. 
For him the mountain is a symbol... of a unity of 
outlook.” If the mountain is to remain such a symbol and 
healing force, its dignity must not be rudely challenged by 
mechanical devices on the climber’s part. A rope and an 
ice-axe are fair weapons, but when it comes to driving in 
pitons or lassoing a recalcitrant peak, then Mr. Irving sees 
evidence of a mechanistic age and an egoistic desire for glory 
at the cost of sportsmanship. Multiply your mechanical equip- 
ment and any mountain may be overcome, but to do so “ affects 
the ethical value of our contest with the mountain, which has 
no capacity for increasing its powers of resistance.” To begin 
with, the virtue lay rather in shedding tackle than increasing 
it ; for the pioneers climbing in the interests of science allowed 
the mountain an unfair advantage owing to the weight of their 
instruments. 

Mr. Irving—as modest as the rest of his kind about his own 
achievements—has climbed from his early youth ; he has not 
only come to know his mountains spiritually, but has guided 
the physical feet of the young, amongst them Mallory, whose 
three attempts on Everest are described here amongst other 
famous struggles and ascents. As inspiration rather than 
exhaustiveness is the authoy’s aim, he has had to pick and 
choose from the abundant material before him. He is drawn 


first, as the first climbers were drawn, to the winning of Mont 
Blanc, describing its ascent by Paccard and Balmat, followed 
jn 1787 by the indomitable scientist and mountain-lover, 
After Mont Blane and the Jungfrau, competition 


Saussure. 


—— 





spread to all the great Alpine peaks, and so out to th 
Caucasus, the Himalayas, the Rockies, and wherever moun. 
tains can be found. Then come, on the one hand, Organized 
expeditions to Everest, Kanchenjunga, Nanga Parbat, repye, 
senting still the desire to conquer the unknown; on the othe 
hand, the almost stereotyped Alpine holiday whereon 4 
“first ascent * concerns, not the well-trodden mountain, by 
the particular individual who tackles it. Mountaineering, a 
a science, cannot go much further, but as a sport—or, ag Mp 
Irving may prefer, a spiritual medicine—it has, to use hj 
words, “ perpetual youth.” 

It must be for the general or prospective holiday-climbe, 
that this book, with its excellent mountain photographs, 
intended. It jis neither a historical reference book nor 4 
practical guide. It has no index, It abounds in sprightly 
images such as the “new dresses” of mountains, and the 
* naughty boys” who cut their way up a new route. One 
unclimbed peak is labelled as “* a shrewish Himalayan virgin,” 
Yet Mr, Irving’s mystical view of the high hills would seem 
opposed to the very popularity these phrases court. For even 
if every new climber becomes his convert, the sheer number of 
them must impair that solitude in which he finds a more-than. 
earthly spirit of harmony, truth and serenity. 








s 


Sytva Normay, 


Marxian Plays 


Six Soviet Plays. Edited by Eugene Lyons. (Gollancz. 7s. 6d,) 


Ir does not matter that there is nothing especially original 
about the form of these plays, that they are not works of 
genius, that they do not, as great plays do, trench upon the 
metaphysical problems that beset the mature man. It is 
enough, from the point of view of what they have to say, of 
what they try to do, that they are thoroughly competent, 
What is important about them is that they are alive in every 
action, every character, every phrase. The men who wrote 
them were impelled by wanting very much to say something; 
all their people want to say, be, or do something. They are 
in marked contrast to the arid, shallow, or self-conscious 
fripperies which we have come to expect when a collection of 
English plays is put into our hands. Why this is so, no doubt, 
is because the authors, by their very themes, get into imme- 
diate contact with their audiences, as even the minor 
Elizabethans did (these plays are in a curious way reminiscent 
of the minor Elizabethan plays): the audiences are seeing 
the people they want to see, are hearing about what they most 
want to hear about, and one can well imagine that to sit ina 
Russian theatre and feel the audience respond must be one of 
the most heartening things in the world. 

The same idea, of course, runs through all of them: the 
glory of the new régime. That is not to say that the new 
régime is not criticized, that its difficulties are not apprehended, 
and with a good deal of humour ;. it is even indicated that 
Marx does not provide the key to the whole of life. One has a 
sense of what a tricky thing it must be to live in spiritual 
uprightness under the new dispensation. You can never be 
quite certain that you are not deviating to the right or to the 
left ; the moment you begin to feel things as a human being 
you must be on the alert against slipping into the errors of 
the petty bourgeois; you may even be guilty of idealism. 
You must beware also of sinning against the great god tempo ; 
but then, if you are in danger of backsliding, you can always 
refresh yourself with an orgy of ‘‘slogans.” The writers of these 
plays, however, are keenly aware of the ridiculous side of the 
new civilization : they feel, perhaps, that the prophetic stage 
is over, and that when the classless stage is achieved, some- 
thing will have to take the place of the sublime stimulus of 
being class conscious. 

“ Days of the Turbins ” portrays sympathetically enough 
a scene in the final collapse of the Whites : there is not much 
good in the Whites, as Michael Bulgakov sees them; they 
had nothing to live by but their selfish sensations and senti- 
mentalities about the Czar, but still, they were fellow creatures. 
The next play, “ Squaring the Circle,” by Valentine Katayev, 
is a roaring farce (rather too long) criticizing a textbook con- 
cept of marriage. ‘‘ What is needed for marriage ? Class con- 
sciousness, a common political platform, labour solidarity.” 
It turns out not to be true, and there is a great deal of fun in 
the revelation. ‘“* Tempo,” by Nikolai Pogodin, shows us the 
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**4 first-rate biography ”* 
—Sunday Dispatch 


GEORGE, 
PRINGE and REGENT 


by Philip Sergeant 


RICHARD STRACHEY : “ Both brilliant and sane. If 
I were a tipster I would confidently back George, Prince 
and Regent, to win the Biographical Stakes for 1935 
... his study of the Prince Regent is the best I have 
read yet.”—Spectator, “A very readable book.”— 
Yorkshire Post Illus. 18/- 








By a famous Continental Nerve Specialist 


A MESSAGE to the 
NEUROTIC WORLD 


es ° 
by Dr. Francis Volgyesi 
Dr. Volgyesi had a tremendous success and gained a 
well-earned acknowledgment all over Europe with this 
voluminous work. He deals with the vast material 
which the “highly strung” child of the 20th century 
must know in order to rid himself 
of “nervousness,” this modern ill of 
our age 12/6 


HUTCHINSON 
THE WINTER GARDEN 


Four Dramatic Pieces by 


JOHN GALSWORTHY 


With a Foreword by MRS. GALSWORTHY and a Portrait 
reproduced in Collotype. 5/- net 














These four pieces are probably the last of the author’s 
dramatic work, and as such will be welcomed by every 
admirer of his Plays. 


THE COMPLETE PLAYS 
OF JOHN GALSWORTHY 
Cloth 8/6 net. Leather 21/- net 


RUSSIAS IRON AGE 


W. H. CHAMBERLIN 


Author of ‘ Soviet Russia.’ Illustrated. 





15/- net 


““A very level headed and liberal criticism. Mr. 
Chamberlin, a very sober writer, does not hesitate to say 
definitely that Moscow forced on the famine to break the 
independerice of the peasantry.”—G. K. Chesterton for 
the B.B.C. 

*“* No one who is interested can afford to miss this book.” 
—Manchester Guardian. 

“Easily the best of the many books upon Soviet Russia 
that | have read.”—Punch. 

“Worth all other recent publications on the subject.” —~ 
J. L. Garvin in the Observer. 


Duckworth: 3 Henrietta St., W.C.2 
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difficulty of attaining the right revolutionary constructional 
tempo owing to friction. of Character and class, though in 
spite of all, in this play even the American tempo is surpassed. 
“Inga,” by Anatole Glebov,~ shows us love interfering 
with tempo, but all is resolved by, it must be regretted, 
a return to something which looks dangerously like petty 
bourgeois idealism. ‘* Bread,” by Vladimir Kirshon, deals 
with a kulak attempt to cheat the workers: nasty fellows, 
those kulaks; there is no honour in them, though this, of a 
sort, is to be found even in a man who has gone abroad and 
suffers severely from a right deviation. The last play, ‘ Fear,” 
by Alexander Afinogenyev, shows us what happens to scientists 
who are so foolish as to deny that the object of science is to 
.further the class war. 

Besides being exciting, these plays are extraordinarily 
interesting : they are more revealing of the Bolshevik state 
of mind than a thousand books by students and informed 
travellers. Admitted that only one side of the medal is 
‘shown, and that the brightest, they enable one to understand 
the enthusiasm, the devotion, the ruthlessness even, of those 
living under the new régime. One catches something of the 
thrii! of being engaged in an enormous work of construction, 
of creation : here, at least, we feel is a humanity imbued with 
hope, a people which has cast out fear. The last two plays are 
too obviously propagandist to make us accept them as 
holding the mirror up to the U.S.S.R.—though by their very 
nature they give us a peep at the reverse side of the medal— 
but the first four, though they may not persuade us to become 
Marxians, at least speak to us in a human voice, and not in 
the metallic gramophone strains of our English communist 
friends who have learnt their lesson by rote. 

Bonamy Dosrée. 


The Gemini Press 


Epithalamion : A Poem by Ida Graves with Associate Wood- 
engravings by Blair Hughes Stanton. (The Gemini 
Press. 303.) 

Tus is the first book produced by Mr. Hughes Stanton at 

his Gemini Press. Despite its simplicity, the idea of the 

Gemini Press has no parallel in illustrated literature, other 

than the method of Blake. Feeling that the book-buying 

public is tired of lavish editions of the classics, embellished 
with the engravings of modern artists, Mr. Hughes Stanton 
plans to produce books in which the author and artist work 
in association ; books, that is, which are planned as a unity, 
instead of being the pretentious hotch-potch that most 

Books Beautiful are. 

Illustration, to justify itself, must contribute something 
relevant to, but not contained in, the text. Mr. Hughes 
Stanton in the famous Cresset Press edition of D. H. 
Lawrence’s Birds, Beasts and Flowers and in The Ship of Death 
showed his power to interpret by engraving, giving greater 
clarity and significance to the text. In both these cases he 
was working on poetry which had been planned as a separate 
entity, as Schubert was in setting Heine’s words to music. 
The poems were designed to, and could, stand by them- 
selves; even though they gained from illustration, But in 
his Gemini Books, Mr. Hughes Stanton wishes to go further 
and publish books in which words and illustration are com- 
plementary, the artistic whole being compact of two mediums. 
It is this that he wishes to express by calling the wood- 
engravings ‘ associate.” 

Epithalamion is the first book in the Gemini series ; and 
it proves the correctness of the “associate” plan. The 
twenty-three stanzas are accompanied by an equal number 
of full-page engravings, rendering the poetry in visual terms. 
As in all his work, Mr. Hughes Stanton discards the 
phenomenal element of his text, ignores the clothing of the 
symbol for the symbol itself. He does not belong to that 
school which would illustrate The House with the Seven Gables 
by a drawing of a house with seven gables. He assimilates 
the illustrandum, reduces it to its unconscious essence and 
recreates it in terms of his own medium. In this respect he 
works on the same plane as Blake, though the ideas he 
expresses are dissimilar, at least from Blake’s Swedenborgian 
element. 

Miss Graves’ poem, though not a great poem, is vigorous 
and smooth in its traditional manner. Despite her tendency 
to choose abstract rather than concrete imagery, and her 








a 








love of beautiful words for their beauty’s sake, Miss Grave, 
has a sincerity and positive faith which not only red 
Epithalamion as poetry but makes it specially suitable fy 
its purpose in this book. Mr. Hughes Stanton, liberated 

a text of his own choice, has expressed himself more 
than in anything he has done previously. As in his earlia 
work, the complicated and crowded pattern of the backgroung 
sometimes distracts the eye with detail from the majp 
design. But taken as a whole they seem to indicate thy 
with the clarification of. his ideas Mr. Hughes Stanton jig 
working towards a greater simplicity. 


The End of the Night 


Time to Spare: An Anthology of Broadcast Talks. By 

Unemployed Men and Women. (Allen and Unwin. §s,) 
Caliban Shrieks. By Jack Hilton. (Cobden Sanderson, §j) 
Auttnovucn Time to Spare has an introduction by Mr. S. P. B, 
Mais, and contributions by the Master of Balliol and the 
Rev. Cecil Northcott, besides twelve talks by unemployed men 
and women from every sort of trade, I think that Caliban 
Shrieks is the more interesting, genuine, and even, in the 
long run, the more useful, book. 

This is the autobiography of an unemployed man who 
should have become a Lancashire cotton operative ; but, 
instead, he has been a soldier in the War, an orator, a tramp, 
a pavement artist, and now he is a writer. His book is the 
testimony of a down and out, which bears a curious resemblance 
to Céline’s Voyage au bout de la Nuit. Perhaps the greatness 
of Céline’s book lies in the fact that a whole series of parallel 
* voyages > might be written today; and here is one of them, 
of course on a far smaller scale, and not a masterpiece, but 
witnessing to the same despairing truth, the same cynicism 
about politicians, reformers, employers, and so on. Yet it 
reveals an amazing courage, and draws on unexpected 
resources of humorous observation, reflection and imagination, 

Mr. Hilton writes well, in a tough, Northern English, 
full of rhetoric and imagery : 

“The moon was lit up like a brilliant silvery disk, clouds of 
silvery puffiness lie around it. We see the silhouette of a building 
jutting at the corner. On approach it shapes itself into an old 
farmhouse flying at its peak a red cross. It happens to bea dressing 
station. We shelter momentarily and lo! there is, near enough 
to tread upon, the stiff cold forms of what was once two glowing 
breezy youths. So still and awry dead. The moon made their 
faces. a bile-lit green. This was the first knock on my cranium 
of war’s ignobility.” 





Sometimes his cynicism seems a little cheap, and his 
rhetoric is at times a little exaggerated. No doubt some 
readers will be annoyed at the frequent quotations from 
Shakespeare, and find them pretentious. Yet it seems to 
me that there is a more genuine regard for culture in this 
book than is learnt by most undergraduates at the great 
Universities. : 

Not all Mr. Hilton’s observations are cynical. For example, 
he has praise for the wives of the working men, and the 
story of his friend Bill the orator who ‘ would sit in the 
library hours upon hours, writing and pronouncing words, 
then at night he would deliver himself,’ is extremely 
disturbing. 

Politicians come very badly. out of these pages, particularly 
the Labour Party and the Trades Union leaders. He has 
respect for the Communists, though he is amused at their 
methods, their ideology and their jargon. 

It is curious that from these pages of disillusion and lively 
hatred, the only constructive remark to emerge is that ‘‘ Man 
must be related to society’s productivity. Economy is senseless 
amid plenty, doing without is daft when the cupboard is 
filled.” If one compares this remark with those of some 
of the unemployed, in Time to Spare, one has food for curious 
reflection. It seems that many of these unemployed are 
utterly tired of politicians (unless they are Communists), 
since they feel betrayed by their own Labour leaders, and 
expect nothing from anyone else. What might finally appeal 
to them would be something as cold and logical as a Plan. 
Many of them seem even attracted by the idea of Social 
Credit. Perhaps this conclusion may sound academic from 
a reviewer, but it will be difficult for those who read the 
books, which demand that they should be read, to come to 
any other. STEPHEN SPENDER. 
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A book of outstanding importance by one of 


the greatest European thinkers. 
(12s. 6d. net.) 
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Studies in the Old Testament 


A new book by the author of ‘Saints an 
Leaders’ and * The Message of Francis © 


Assisi. (6s. net.) 


WALTER FRERE, CR: 
Recollections of Malines 


The late Bishop of Truro gives an account of 
the famous Conversations on Reunion, in 
which he took a prominent part. (3s. 6d. net.) 


Edited by V. A. DEMANT 
Faith That Iliuminates 


The Christian approach to contemporary 
problems, by Lord Justice Slesser, |. 


Ellict, R. Ellis Roberts, and others. 
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Clergy receiving only 
part of their stipend 


are being closed in Western 
Canada; clergy are being replaced by 
students ; remaining clergy are too often 
receiving only a portion of their stipend ; 
dioceses are burdened by large overdrafts. 


The whole work of 
the Church is imperiled. 


In large areas the assistance given by the 
C.C.C.S. has saved the situation, but the 
funds at the disposal of the Society must be 
increased if the many urgent claims are to 
be met. 

Will you strengthen the hands of the Society 
by sending a gift to maintain the ministry 
of the Church in needy Western Canada ? 

The C.C.C.S. needs £5,000 adili- 


tional income before March 31st, that 
its grants in aid may be maintained. 
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Landtakers. 8s. 6d.) 


By Brian Penton. 
The Shipbuilders. By George Blake. (Faber and Faber. 8s. 6d.) 
The Apple of Con¢ord. By Richard Church. (Dent. 7s. 6d.) 
The Unwilling Player. By Bernadette Murphy. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 


(Cassell. 


Tue subject of pioneer life in America or the Colonies during 
the rough days of last century, the epic of the long trail 
and the backwoods, the salt pans, the covered wagon and 
the bush, is one which has proved curiously disappointing 
in the hands of American and Colonial novelists. It may be 
that the attempt conscientiously to accumulate the material 
of a Colonial tradition is too self-conscious. Or, if history 
is treated in a picturesque manner, as a mixture of Victorian 
revival and Old Man Riverism, it all smacks’ too much of an 
attempt to disguise the inferiority complex felt in the presence 
of European history with a few period gew-gaws. But the 
real difficulty for the reader is the spiritual dullness of these 
books. The sacred right of the individual to grab all he can 
lay hands on in virgin country has been elevated by the 
chroniclers of a later generation to the plane of nation-building ; 
this is their absolute. It is one which produces interesting 
history more readily than great novels. The business of the 
novel is to retrieve individual fates from the historical stream. 

These reflections arise when one considers the outstanding 
merits of Mr. Penton’s novel about life in the Australian 
bush from the °40’s onwards. Why is it that this novel 
stands head and shoulders above any others of its type ? 
The answer lies, of course, primarily in the soundness of its 
writing, its richness in incident, character and emotional 
material, its power to present the physical scene with a biting 
vividness. The real merit of Mr. Penton is that he subor- 
dinates the nevertheless important element of the building 
of a nation to the building of a man who may epitomize the 
essence of the nation’s spiritual struggle, but whose spiritual 
sources are in the country he has left. 

The impression made by Australia on the early settlers 
and convicts was terrifying, and there was a sense of imprison- 
ment in emptiness which drove many mad (perhaps put a 
germ of madness into everyone) and poisoned those who 
survived. 

The opening chapters of Mr. Penton’s book which describe 
the emotion of a young man of good family and simple nature 
who has been sent out from England to a remote sheep 
station, shows how deeply the sheer fear and horror of the 
country had bitten into the minds of the people. Derek 
Cabell dimly sees that it is a choice between flight or submission 
to this country which turns men into lunatics and flogging 
sadists. The most impressive part of the book, with its 
magnificent account of his long trek with an escaped convict 
into country which has never been touched by man, traces 
the course of Cabell’s dreadful conditioning. The country, 
like some incalculable warder, thinks out so many tortures 
for the settlers that there is no time for anything but work 
and hate; and through every community the convict strain 
blends with the inevitable lawiessness of the times to make 
corruption arise the moment the settler thinks he can sit back 
for a moment in peace. The dream of Cabell is that of 
every other settler, to make a little money and to go back to 
England and sanity as soon as possible. He is hated for 
being an aristocrat and he hates like an aristocrat. He is 
obliged to massacre natives. A brief month or two of happiness 
at the time of his marriage is once more poisoned by the 
discovery that the admirable woman he has married is an 
ex-convict. There is no space to discuss this conflict. It 
must be enough to say that all the characters in this book are 
extraordinarily alive and real in their violence or their 
humours ;_ that the episodes are all of absorbing interest and 
that for the first time—at any rate as far as this reviewer is 
conecerned—we have a novel about the agony of the uprooted 
man, which gives a clue to the Colonial soul. 

We now descend to the more prosaic level of Mr. George 
Blake’s The Shipbuilders. Its central figures are master and 
man in a Glasgow shipyard, and the theme their fate at the 
hands of the slump. The riveter who has given his whole life 
to the shipyard is turned off at a week’s notice and thrown on 
the scrap heap. Even if shipbuilding should revive, mechani- 
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cal advance, in the form of welding, will have made him 
superfluous. His employer, on the other hand, loses an olg 
family business, but can retire upon the substantial past 
earnings of the company. Here is a problem of social justice 
very neatly presented, and Mr. Blake has the wisdom to make 
both his chief characters sympathetic types. Danny Shields 
is, perhaps, rather more than that. He is another Jesg 
Oakroyd, with Yorkshire smugness exchanged for an enliven. 
ing dose of wild Glasgow. One feels the whole book’is g 
genuine picture, though clearly painted from acquired know- 
ledge. ‘* Now I will write a novel about unemployment ”— 
and, sound middle-brow novelist that he is, Mr. Blake does 
his duty by the problem in a good plain style. Probably The 
Shipbuilder is the kind of book which has more effect upon the 
social conscience than novels of a higher category—like those 
of Mr. Boden and Mr. Hanley—because it is written in the 
elegiac, ** Hard luck, sir,” middle-class tone. 

In Mr. Church’s The Apple of Concord the social problem 
recedes and we are taken to Paris and the canals of the Loing, 
among a collection of uprooted people who flutter around an 
eccentric American financier. Among them arrives an 
Englishman, Wade by name.  Disillusioned after the war, 
a failure in business and marriage, he is in flight from living, 
an upright man existing in the paralysis of despair. This 
figure, masked in his own bitterness, awakens the curiosity of 
three women in the strange French American circle, and the 
novel traces the process of a modern Judgement of Paris, 
Slowly Wade is awakened, struggles against his own healing, 
and after a sensational climax, is presented whole. But the 
success of the novel is another character, Lincoln Farthing, the 
overshadowed, weak and hysterical son of a great etcher, 
People cannot react negatively to the extraordinary Farthing, 
and his would-be apotheosis as a political saviour of France 
is a genuine piece of invention. The Comte de Vaudrac gives 
Mr. Church another opportunity for his powers, his ability to 
describe old age : 

** (His eyes) were half hidden by heavy lids, so that when speaking, 
or summoning himself to notice another person’s presence, or when 
responding to the one or two themes that really warmed his 
spirit, he had to exert some machinery of the will in order to raise 
these canopies of melancholy. When he did so, however, the 
result in fire, in matter-of-fact and devastating directness, could 
be surprising. At such moments he could reveal, as it were in a 
distilled form, the various forces of personality possessed by his 
four children: Edmond’s cold duplicity, Hilaire’s rage, Charles’s 
innocent scepticism and Antoinette’s candour.” 

Again : 

“ The two aristocrats, the French and the American, fraternized 
like two wintry trees bending before the same icy blast. ‘They 
enjoyed each other’s irritability, each. feeling reinforced against 
the onslaught of the younger generation.” 

But the unstable Farthing, like his father, the dying etcher, 
has more than one side to his character, and hence their 
superiority over the others, whose life is more fitful. A 
generous writer, with the poet's experience of the general rather 
than of the particular, Mr. Church’s likes have some personal 
warmth in them which is at times too personal to be at home in 
the cool, impersonal world of art. He tends to write on two 
planes, the poetic and the realistic, and there are, in conse- 
quence, disconcerting jerks from one plane to the other. But 
at its best his sensibility is steady and austere,and Wade is an 
excellent vehicle for it ; just as the crepuscular mists of the 
Loing in autumn stir the poet. 

Miss Bernadette Murphy is an original and graceful dealer 
in tricks and parallels, and once again she is writing about 
childhood. Her book falls into two parts. In the first, a village 
boy about to be thrown on to the world to earn his living is 
given a short holiday respite before drudgery, in the family of 
luckier, better-class children. In the course of their games 
the children pair off and make a play. Years later when all 
are grown up and are married they meet again, the boy being a 
chauffeur in one of the families. The intuitions of childhood 
have been falsified, and now the play situation is re-enacted 
in real life to put them right. The children are well observed. 
An odd kind of watchfulness gives the book its peculiar quality, 
but it is very, very slight. 
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Current Literature 


THE GREAT TUDORS 
Edited by Katherine Garvin 


The value of a compilation such as this (Nicholson and 
Watson, 10s. 6d.), is open to doubt. Here are forty men of 
the Tudor age, all of them prominent but varying widely in 
importance, dealt with by forty contemporary writers—or 
rather forty-one, since the chapter on Shakespeare is a 
collaborative effort—varying similarly both in their qualifica- 
tions and in their method of approach: some of them are 
historians, some novelists, some poets, some specialists in a 
class of activity in which their subjects were eminent pre- 
decessors. Miss Katherine Garvin, in a remarkably able 
introduction, claims that the book has the unity of a “large and 
loose design whose effect depends upon the massing and inter- 
relation of several entities,” and insists that from it ‘* some 
idea of the Tudor dispensation emerges.” But to allow both 
these claims is not to admit either that each detail in the 
design contributes its share to the general effect, or that the 
“idea” that emerges is precise or particularly helpful. It 
is not that the opinions of the writers directly conflict—the 
absence of any considerable amount of civil warfare among 
contributors attests the skill with which the editor has 
chosen them—but that by a continual and inevitable shifting 
of stress on the significance of constituents in the pattern, the 
achievements of individuals or the course of movements, the 
possibility of any permanence of effect is dispelled. The 
unity of the collection, in fact, has the limitations of any 
** large and loose design,” in any form of art, which is the result 
of work by a number of contributors. This is not to question 
the value of some of the contributions. Professor W. L. 
Renwick’s essay on Spenser, for instance, could not have 
been bettered, Mr. G. B. Harrison writes about Queen 
Elizabeth with the authority and charm which we have come 
to expect from him, and the contributions of Professor A. P. 
Newton (on Sir Francis Drake), Professor R. W. Chambers 
(on Sir Thomas More), and the Rev. David Matthew (on 
Thomas Cromwell) are conspicuously good. There are several 
others too good to be left, as they must now be left, un- 
mentioned, and those essays which neither add much to our 
appreciation of their subjects nor are distinguished by 
literary grace, represent only a small minority. It is interest- 
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historians write than the “lively or illuminating gener 
writers *’ present among the contributors. 


THE SPIRIT OF LONDON 
By Paul Cohen-Portheim 

The Spirit of London (Batsford, 7s. 6d.) is a book admirable 
both in conception and in execution. Factual guide-books 
about London abound, and uncritical rhapsodies are pot 
uncommon, but intelligent commentaries upon London ang 
London life are rare almost to the point of non-existence 
Paul Cohen-Portheim, whose death a short time ago Was 4 
great loss to contemporary letters, was well fitted, both ip 
temperament and in learning, to write such a commentary, 
His knowledge of London and Londoners was profound, and 
his appreciation of both full but not blind; his observation 
was acute, sensitive, and—in the best sense of the word— 
imaginative, and he was a pointed and witty writer. The 
Spirit of London is, in its class, as impressive a piece of work 
as Time Stood Still, Cohen-Portheim’s deeply moving account 
of the time he spent in an internment camp in the Isle of 
Man during the War. In these pages London stands revealed 
in every detail: the picture is less flattering than that 
recently painted by M. Paul Morand, but it is shrewder, 
more detached, and more truthful. The history of different 
areas, the architecture and atmosphere of streets, the con- 
stitution of crowds, the specialities of restaurants, the life 
in parks and places of public amusement, the attitudes of 
Londoners and foreigners to the city—these are the con- 
stituents which make up the picture. As a complement 
to the text, there are about a hundred and fifty photographs, 
the majority of them admirably chosen for their purpose: 
with a few exceptions they show their subjects—the life of 
a busy street, or an East End bar—so to speak, in action, 
not in a deadened pose of inanimation. Mr. Raymond Mortimer 
says in his preface that this book is the best introduction 
to London that one could give to a friend from abroad. A 
greater compliment, perhaps, is paid if one says that this 
is the best introduction to London one could give to an 
intelligent Londoner. ; 


LITERARY CRAFTSMANSHIP AND 
APPRECIATION 
By Ronald Fuller 

* Quotation,” writes Mr. Fuller, “is not really a virtue: 
it is a disease—though sometimes it is possible to make a 
virtue even of disease.” Mr. Fuller has it badly. Though the 
nature of his book gives him some justification and his quota- 
tions are skilfully introduced, he has gone too far. His clear, 
trim style, pricked out with flosculi, begins by pleasing and 
ends by exasperating. 'To read this book is like losing one’s 
way in an infinite rock-garden. Mr. Fuller is a critic of the old 
“vintage” school. (What d’you think of this Old Golden 
Shelley ?) His reading is extensive, his taste abounding and 
his appreciation generous, if undiscriminating. Needless to 
say, this gencrosity is not extended to Joyce, Lawrence or Eliot. 
But this does not vitiate his enthusiasms. The purpose of this 
book (Allen and Unwin, 8s. 6d.) is to instruct literary novices 
and schoolmasters in the craft of writing and the art of read- 
ing. The treatment of purely technical problems should be 
helpful, though his concept of the creative process is rather 
that of the sensitive dilettante than of the artist, whose attitude 
towards material usually resembles the surgeon’s to his patient. 
What little criticism the book contains is sound, if superficial. 
Truth, beauty and life do their best to stop those gaps that 
cannot be filled by quotation ; they lend the theoretical passages 
the appearance of soundness that varnish gives to cheap pipes. 
Yet, though this book should not be adopted by teachers or 
pupils as their Bible, its charm, humour and humane enthu- 
siasm should give it a place in the library as a Devotional 


Manual. 
BROADCASTING IN MY TIME 
By Sydney Moscley 

It is probably true to say that Mr. Sydney Moseley has 
listened-in for a greater number of hours than anyone else 
in the country. This naturally gives him authority for his 
opinions in Broadcasting in My ime (Rich and Cowan, 6s.). 
However, Mr. Moseley has perhaps been too intimately con- 
nected with broadcasting; he has always been familiar 
with the outstanding personalities of the B.B.C., and though 
this enables him to tell some most entertaining stories of 
the  ‘“ Powers-that-live-in-the-top-floor-rooms-and-can-over- 
look-the-Langham-Hotel,” it must, to a certain extent, swing 
his views away from those of the main body of listeners. 
None the less, Mr. Moseley’s historical survey is of great 
interest, if only as a guide for the future development of 
what has become, in effect, a Public Service. To quote Mr. 
Moseley : ‘‘ When its present powers were conferred on the 
B.B.C., broadcasting was still in its infancy, and nobody 
eared very much who brought up the child. Now it is fully 
grown . . .”’ and it remains for the forthcoming Parliamentary 
enquiry to ensure that the future growth of what is already 
a giant should be of the greatest advantage to the listening 
public, 
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Reduced Return Fares to Capetown ig 
£90 1st Cl. £60 2nd Cl. £30 Tourist Cl. p aa 
Other South African Ports on applicatio», é 


@ MEDITERRANEAN & EGYPT 


Reduced Summer Fares 


@ Monthly Cruises to BELGIUM, 
HOLLAND and GERMANY 
10-11 days. ist Cl. 12 gns. 











Tours to 
@ MADEIRA or CANARIES 
Reduced Return Summer Fares 
Madeira (weekly) £17 or £20 ist Cl. 
£15 2nd Cl. £10 Tourist Ci. 
Canaries (fortnightly) £15 ist Cl. 
£10 Tourist Cl. 
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Write for illustrated folders to : 
Head Office : 3 Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 3. 
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To SOVIET RUSSIA 


Boats leaving London on 
April 18th and 20th. 
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Bush House, Aldwych, London, W.C.2 
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Periodicals 


The Round Table for the March quarter, in a first article 
entitled ‘“‘ The Commonwealth and the World,” attributes 
considerable importance to the forthcoming meeting of Empire 
Prime Ministers in London on the occasion of the King’s 
Jubilee, as an opportunity for all the members of the British 
Commonwealth of Nations to discuss a united policy for the 
maintenance of peace. For “The Empire is the main 
unifying link in a rapidly shrinking world.” The writer 
observes without panic the many dangers to peace now 
existing both in Europe and in the Far East, but denies 
that any European nation wants war, even the dictatorships, 
for all their military spirit. The next article, ‘* The Economic 
Illusion,” discusses the success or failure of national reflation 
in Great Britain and the U.S.A., and particularly the change 
of economic heart evidenced in France by M. Flandin’s 
“New Deal.” The writer estimates the probabilities of 
exchange stabilization, without which world trade cannot 
substantially revive, and convincingly dispels the illusion 
that “national wealth ean be gained by the discomfiture of 
other countries’; it is only through freer trade, impossible 
in a régime of monetary nationalism and economic war, that 
world prosperity can return. 

An Ulster Protestant contributes ‘* Ulster 
Problem,” in Which historical and economic reasons are 
given for the Six Counties’ opposition to a Union of all 
Ireland on the basis of Dominion Status. An article on 
** Germany and Europe ” emphasizes the pacific intentions of 
the Hitlerian Reich ; and a very Republican correspondent 
a the U.S.A. damns President Roosev elt and all his works 

*New Deal or Old Mahogany.” 

” Moet of the monthly Reviews have interesting articles on 
the Housing Bill, India and Germany. In the Nineteenth 
Century Mr. Alfred Bossom, M.P., writes on the first subject 
with some enthusiasm for the vision and scope of Sir Hilton 
Young’s programme; but as an architect himself with 
American sky-scraper experience and an appreciation of the 
value of centralized planning and buying, he regrets that so 
much is to be left to the unccordinated activities of 17,000 
odd housing authorities, and advocates a central executive 
committee whose task it would be to unify and control the 
many local building schemes. In ‘* What India Really 
Thinks,’ Mr. G. T. Garrett gives revealing statistics of 
* literacy ” in India, and explodes the common belief that it 
is only the articulate and urban classes who are opposed to 
the British Raj; he paints a disturbing picture of the Indian 
villager’s present plight and future prospects, due partly to 
the usurious landlords and money-lenders whose _ interests 
Government has protected, and partly to the law of diminish- 
ing returns, which applies to irrigation schemes, but not to 
procreation. Mr. George Solov eytchik contributes an article 
on “ The London Agreement,” “ the last attempt at a friendly 
arrangement with Germany : after that there remains only a 
suicidal armaments race’; and Mr. Harrison Brown, on the 
‘** Drang nach Osten,” presents an alarming vision of Hitler 
bestriding the Continent as German Emperor; Hitler's 
dream, he asserts, is a Holy Roman Empire, a Great Germany 
grouped round Vienna, whatever his pacific utterances. 

In the Fortnightly Mr. André Siegfried continues his series 
of articles on ‘“ Europe in the World Crisis”; the old 
supremacy of Europe and the white races is now undermined, 
politically and economically ; he gives some interesting 
figures to show how Europe’s percentage of world exports 
has declined in relation to that of other continents ; ; Europe, 
in order to find customers in place of those who are now 
independent of her goods, must find new markets, or contrive 
by continually improving the quality of her products, in 
what M. Siegfried calls an ‘* infernal”? rhythm of progress, 
to maintain her position in the world. Mr. O. M. Green in 
an article on the Far Eastern situation, calls to Great Britain 
to arouse herself from “ the lethargy and drift which have 
marked her China policy in recent years” ; and Miss C. A. Lejeune 
assesses the British film industry, and offers a deserved tribute 
to Alexander Korda. 

The first article in The Contemporary is on “ Philosophy, 
Religion and Present World Conditions,” by Sir Herbert 
Samuel, who writes, as always, in the finest tradition of 
philosophical prose ; in spite of the militarism and defeatism 
predominant in some countries, he derives hope from the fact 
that now, for the first time, there may be Conscious Evolution, 
and demands from Philosophy what philosophers have signally 
failed to give the world—a system of practical ethics. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh has little ‘good. to say of the Housing Bill : 

‘it is conceived + on local not national lines: it encourages 
centripetal instead of centrifugal forces; it makes slum 
clearance more difficult and more expensive. . . 

In the National Lord Rankeillour with * The Threatened 
Wrack ” looks forward with a troubled eye on the political 
future of this country, and even regrets the passing of the 
Liberal Party, when faced by the prospect of Socialism in 
full power; and Professor ‘Hearnshaw writes on ** Lord 


and the Irish 


Lothian : An Innocent Abroad.” 
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Finance 


The Fall in Sterling and the’ 
Rise in Gold 


AccorDING to one of the daily newspapers, a man from , 
the Provinces one day during the past week brought | 
in an accumulation of about £2,400 in gold coin, and’ 
owing to the great rise which has taken place in the 
price of gold, he was able to dispose of it for nearly - 
£4,000. With the gold sovereign worth at the present 
time about 35s., there must be a good many who haye 
regrets that they failed to accumulate a stock of gold 
coins when they were in circulation, for this individual 
who obtained so large an amount in sterling credits for 
his gold, obtained to the full the profit indicated. That jg 
to say, since prices in this country have not risen to any 
material extent, the profit of about £1,600 actually repre- 
sented that increase in purchasing power. How comes it, 
however, that as compared with the early part of 1931 
the price of gold, which was then at the statutory level 
of about 85s. per ounce for fine gold, rose last Monday 
to 148s. 10d. per ounce ? 


Rise. 


The causes are too many to be dealt with in a brief 
article, but I will mention a few of the chief. When 
Great Britain departed from gold in the autumn of 
1931 the price of gold in sterling immediately began 
to rise, but the movement was not sensational, for a steady- 
ing influence was exerted by the dollar in the United 
States, which were still on the gold standard. The real 
moment of chaos came in the spring of the following 
year when America, solely from motives of expediency 
(her stores of gold were greater than those of any other 
country) abandoned gold, and the reason why the chaos 
in the exchanges was increased ten-fold by American 
action was that, although the leading creditor of the 
world, she virtually insisted on payments for her exports 
in gold. In other words, by her abnormally high tariffs 
she prevented her debtors from discharging their obli- 
gations through an exchange of goods and _ services. 
Later she intensified the chaos by actually devaluing 
the dollar, thereby doing everything possible to curtail 
her imports and stimulate her exports. From that 
time the feeling gained ground that the United States 
had entered upon a currency war with the other countries 
which made it impossible to say whether the gold bloc 
countries would be able to remain on the gold standard, 
and, if not, at what rate their currency would be devalued. 
Consequently, there commenced a persistent buying of 
gold, sometimes for hoarding, sometimes to take a profit 
from the rates of exchange occasioned largely by American 
action, and sometimes—and, indeed, perhaps mostly— 
by reason of the uncertainty felt as to the rate at which 
currencies would be devalued in the various countries. 


CAUSES OF TIE 


Wuy Goup 1s HoarpDeEn. 


Thus, supposing, though it is not at all a likely sup- 
position, that the British pound were to be devalued 
some day to the extent of 50 per cent., assuming in 
such circumstances that A was left with £1,000 balance 
at his bank and that B was left with £1,000 in gold 
which he had hoarded, the effect of the devaluation 
would be that the gold in the Bank of England would 
be written up to twice the present figure and the effect 
upon A and B would be that while A’s credit at the 
bank of £1,000 would remain unaltered, B would be 
able to dispose of his £1,000 for £2,000 and could place 
that amount to the credit of his account at the bank. 
This, of course, is a very crude illustration of what 
has been going on in the gold market, but in the main 
it offers the chief explanation. That is to say, extreme 
uncertainty of the future legal fixing of the value of 
currencies has caused thousands of people to purchase 
gold in preference to any other security. 


(Continued on page 412.) 
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Write now FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
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Bungalows, Club 
Pavilions, ete., alse 
@ Garages, Sheds, Greenhouses 
% and Portable Buildings of all 
kinds. OR VISIT OUR PER- 
} MANENT SHOW GROUNDS. 
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you can enjoy the open air and 
have complete protection from 
wind. Well designed, soundly 
constructed, and weather-proof, 
a Browne and Lilly Chalet is of 


as illustrated -19- 
CHALETS from £23:12:6 
Find pleasure in your garden 
now as well as in the summer. 
With a Browne and Lilly Chalet permanent value. 


BROWNE & LILLY, LTD. 


*Phone: Reading 4489. 
, THAMES SIDE, READING. ¢7or: Partalle, Reading. 














. For that 
&.) Tired Run-down 
Feeling 


When the system is 
debilitated through 
illness or overwork a 
cup of ‘Allenburys’ 
at 11 am. = and 
10 p.m. is a wonder- 
ful restorative. 


‘7eiienburys 





Get a tin to-day 


2/1, 4/-, 7/6 





The. Book of | 
Endurance 


When persecution broke out in Madagascar 
exactly one hundred years ago, the tiny Church 
endured great hardships, and, later on, some of 
its members were called upon to suffer martyrdom. 


When the missionaries were permitted to return 
to the Island thirty years later, they found a 
Church that had increased ten-fold both in 
numbers and in spiritual vitality. 





What was the explanation of the amazing 
endurance of these Malagasy Christians ? 


It was partly due to the fact that they possessed 
the Bible in their own language. 


The story—one of the most thrilling in the 
annals of the London Missionary Society and the 
Bible Society—has recently been retold in a little 
book by Edward Shillito and John A. Patten, 
entitled: ‘THE MARTYR CHURCH AND ITS 
BOOK,” which may be obtained at the Bible 
House. (6d., by post 7d.) 


BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY, 
146, Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C. 4. 
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THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 

Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office, Temporary Address: Norway House, Cockspur Street, 
London, S.W. 1. 


Paid up Capital ... £ 4,500,000 
Reserve Fund £ 2,475,000 
Currency Reserve £ 2,006,000 


Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter £4,500,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 

description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 

throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods received. 











SPRING TRAVEL 


The SPRING NUMBER of “ The Spectator,” 
which will be published on March 22nd, will 
contain the second of our new monthly 
TRAVEL SECTIONS. Further suggestions 
for Easter Holidays will be given, as well as 
particulars of Tours, Cruises, etc., arranged 
for later in the season. 
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COMPANY MEETING 





THE 


ScoTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
MUTUAL LIFE~ ASSURANCE 


THe ninety-seventh annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Provident Institution was heldin Edinburgh on Tuesday, March Sth, 
1935, Mr. J. Maxtone Graham, C.A., in the Chair. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the report, said: 
You will see that the net ordinary business completed was £3,004,727 
—a healthy infusion of new blood. In addition, there were effected 
special short-term policies aggregating £106,550. These were 
opened by members to whose policies bonuses were allotted at the 
1933 Investigation, contingent upon their surviving the statutory 
accumulation period. The policies cover the risk of death prior 
to the bonuses actually vesting. The aggregate net new business 
completed was, therefore, £3,111,277. Looking to the difficulty 
of finding remunerative investments we have discouraged many 
offers of single payment business—particularly of short duration. 

The investment problem receives the continuous and close atten- 
tion of the Board. We have, as you will see, a large holding of 
British Government Securities. These, if realized at today’s prices, 
would show a handsome profit on the figure at which they stand 
in the Balance Sheet, but [I think you will agree that conditions at 
the moment are not such as would warrant our transferring any 
appreciable sum into securities of another category. Outside the 
British Empire there are few opportunities of investing large funds 
without incurring a risk incommensurate with any higher vield that 
might be obtainable, and for the time being we have to contine 
ourselves to the circumscribed area occupied mainly by gilt-edged 
securities. It is obvious, however, that the yield on such invest- 
ments affords little, if any, bonus-earning power, and if we are to 
experience a prolonged period of cheap money, it seems to me that 
a gradual reduction in bonus rates is inevitable. This does not 
mean that a life assurance policy will be any Icss desirable or 
necessary in the future than it has been in the past. Quite the 
contrary. <A policy is the only sure and certain means by which a 
man can provide for his dependants and have absolute confidence 
that its face value is the minimum sum which he will leave to them. 
The abnormal conditions which existed during the ten years after 
the War, and which culminated after 1929, enabled bonuses to be 
declared at rates exceeding anything previously contemplated. 
Today we have got to adjust our ideas and moderate our estimates. 
I bring these points before you this afternoon because of their 
bearing upon our Distinctive System of Whole Life Assurance. 
The man who takes out a life policy with The Scottish Provident 
does not really need to concern himself with the bonus-earning 
power of the Office in the immediate future : in effect, he gets his 
bonus at the outset, and a very good bonus too. Our low rates of 
premium enable him to get protection, amounting in many cases 
to £1,300 straight away, for the same premium as would elsewhere 
secure a policy for £1,000, which would be dependent upon the 
bonuses to be earned in the immediate future for any increase in 
the sum assured. It is because our system of low premiums and 
reservation of the surplus for those who prove to be good lives is 
so peculiarly fitted to present-day conditions that I emphasize 
these points this afternoon. I was gratified to see in a well-known 
journal, published last month, a statement that this Institution, 
which is now almost one hundred years old, “ has been operating 
the best scheme of life assurance ever devised by the wit of 
Actuaries and the business genius of Insurance leaders.” There 
are, however, many, as the paper remarked, who are as yet unaware 

of this outstanding fact, and L would ask all interested members 
who have friends either contemplating life assurance for the first 
time, or an increase in the amount of their protection, to tell them 
to study our system, which was devised to substitute ‘ certainty ” 
for “* possibility.” 

The motion for the adoption of the report was seconded by 
Lt.-Col. George Gibson and carried unanimously. 











F The most successful » 
Courses in Art 


Whether you are a beginner keen to start Sketching as 
a jolly spare-time interest or a student just needing 
the finishing ~— and guidance to become a successful 


—— 
Seal 


<s artist, there is the same important question to decide: 
Which Art School offers you the soundest and 

' most comprehensive training and the greatest 
opportunity of winning artistic success? 


The Handbook published by the Press Art School will 
help you in this problem, for it describes a series of 
Art Courses which are unequalled for their scope and 
for the success they have attained. 
These postal Courses enable anyone, really interested, 
to learn to Sketch in the easiest and most delightful 
way yet thought of. Starting now, you can achieve 
real Sketching ability by the Summer-time, equipped 
to tackle a portrait study, a caricature, or a landscape 
Sketch direct from Nature. 
My Free Ilustrated Handbook describes these Courses in full and 
shows how have trained by post hundreds of pupils to become 
creative and many of them very famous artists. If this is your 


ambition, send a post-card for a free copy. 


Ne 








Address: Percy V. Bradshaw, Principal, The PRESS ART SCHOOL 
(Dept. S.P.3), Tudor Hall, Forest Hill, London, S.E. 23, 
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Finance 
(Continued from page 410.) 


THe AMERICAN Facror. 


Needless to say, these conditions are entirely det. 
mental to active trade or to healthy conditions of any king 
and for the countries still on the gold standard the 
strain is very severe. When, for example, we say that the 
pound is only worth, say, 11s. 6d. in France, that means 
of course, that English tourists will have to keep away 
from France because they will simply be unable to afford 
this great loss in the purchasing power of their money, 
So far as our own trade here is concerned, the present fall 
in sterling acts as an actual stimulus to exports and q 
curb upon our imports, but fortunately the purchasing 
power of the pound internally shows little change, and 
in one sense, therefore, the matter is not of urgent moment 
to the mass of the population. Nevertheless, there jis 
little doubt that but for one circumstance Great Britain 
would be giving a lead in the matter of that stabilization 
of currencies which the world so greatly needs. 'That 
circumstance is the United States, concerning which 
country it is necessary to speak rather plainly. Every 
nation, like every individual, may claim that it has a 
right to order its own affairs to the best advantage of 
the nation or the individual, and that if the course taken 
happens to be detrimental to other nations or other 
individuals, that is their affair. Nevertheless, we know 
that this course, if pushed too far, may have somewhat 
dangerous consequences. When America was at the 
height of her prosperity and the whole of Europe was in 
debt to her, she never attempted to ease the position by 
accepting payment in goods and services, but made her 
tariffs higher than ever, demanding gold in payment for 
everything that she supplied. 

Wity STABILIZATION IS DELAYED. 

Nearly two years ago Great Britain made a final effort 
in the direction of international co-operation for the 
stabilization of currencies, but her efforts were rendered 
useless by a curt message from President Roosevelt to 
the effect that a policy of stabilization would not be 
acceptable to the United States. Since that time many 
things have happened on the other side of the Atlantic. 
The policy pursued by the President may prove successful 
or it may not, but what is quite clear is that uncertainty 
as to its outcome makes it impossible for Great Britain 
to give the lead that she might otherwise desire to give to 
a movement of stabilizing currencies. For it is of the 
essence of stabilization that there shall be international 
co-operation in the matter of tariffs, the functioning of 
gold and so forth, and at present there does not seem to 
be any likelihood of the United States and Great Britain 
seeing eye to eye in these matters. It is to be feared, 
therefore, that currency chaos must continue for a while 
longer, and whether it will result in and perhaps be 
terminated by the countries which at present adhere to the 
gold standard abandoning it remains to be seen. 


The Railway Situation 

CHATRMEN’S SPEECHES. 
DurinG the past ten days we have had two interesting 
and instructive speeches from leaders in the railway 
world. At the annual meeting of shareholders of the 
Southern Railway held on Thursday in last week, Mr. 
R. Holland-Martin delivered his maiden speech as 
chairman of that company, and I must confess that 
I was glad to note that at the very beginning he 
said it was one of the chief ambitions of the Board to 
see that the railway reached a position when it would 
be possible to restore the distribution of 24 per cent. 
on the holdings of the Deferred Ordinary stockholders, 
such as was declared for the vear 1929. For we hear 
a great deal nowadays about the restoring of cuts in 
wages even though the existing wage may have an 
increased purchasing power compared with the time 
when the * cut ” took place, but very little about the 

(Continued on page 413 , 
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Finance 
(Continued trom page 412 ; 


daims of those who contributed the capital, without 
which the industry which has given employment to 
so many thousands of workers could ever have been 
formed. And railway directors who are supposed to 
represent first and foremost the interests of the share- 
holders do not seem always to remember that this 
capital for the enterprises from which they draw their 
fees has been provided by British investors, many of 
whom have received no dividends for years. 
ELECTRIFICATION. 

An interesting point which emerged from the speech 
of Mr. Holland-Martin at the Southern meeting was 
the extent to which passenger travel had been stimulated 
by the electrification of certain portions of the system. 
During the past year, for example, out of an increase 
of no fewer than 13,600,000 in the number of passengers 
carried, something like 11,000,000 were carried on those 
sections of the system that have been electrified. Indeed 
the total receipts from passengers on the electrified 

rtion of the system increased by £300,000. Mr. 
Holland-Martin, however, gave shareholders the timely 
reminder that any increase in net revenue from passenger 
traffic within the suburban area is now divisible with 
the London Passenger Transport Board and the other 
main line companies through the medium of the London 
Passenger Transport Pool. 

QUESTION OF RatTING. 

The Chairman of the Southern Railway naturally 
touched upon a point which has occasioned great interest, 
and some hopes in the minds of railway stockholders, 
namely, the question of rating. As the result of a recent 
appeal by the Southern Company tothe Court of the Railway 
and Canal Commission, the unanimous decision of the 
members forming that Court was reached, stating that 
the net annual value as fixed by the Railway Assessment 
Authority of £2,180,000 should be reduced to £1,077,131, 
with costs to be paid by the Railway Assessment 
Authority. With regard to the savings likely to accrue 
to the Southern Company from this decision, the chairman 
spoke with some reserve, but assuming that in the event 
of any appeal the recent decision was upheld by the 
House of Lords, he said there would probably be a 
reduction of £320,000 in rating charges. There will, 
he added, “ also be a considerable sum due to the company 
representing our over-payments in respect of the period 
since April, 1931, but here again it is impossible to 
say when this will be recovered.” It appears that one- 
quarter of the sum has been already paid to the Local 
Authorities and three-quarters to the Railway Freight 
Rebates Fund, and distributed through that Fund in 
rebates to the traders. 

Tue L.M. anv S. MEETING. 

Not by any means for the first time Sir Josiah Stamp, 
the Chairman of the London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway, impressed shareholders with the great organizing 
abilities of those responsible for the control of this great 
Railway system and the assiduous attention paid to 
every detail connected with possible economies. Sir 
Josiah Stamp is, of course, one of, if not the greatest of 
our modern statisticians, and his speeches at the annual 
mectings of the L.M. and S. Railway are models of clarity. 
Despite the greatness of the undertaking and the huge 
staff employed, it is evident that the organism is so perfect 
and the statistical department is so admirably controlled 
that it is possible at any moment to detect shortcomings 
or improvements in any section of the Railway or its 
ancillary undertakings. 

PoPpuLARIvING TRAVEL. 

And while Sir Josiah’s speech made it very clear that 
the management is intent upon the furthering of all 
possible economies, he made it equally evident that no 
efforts are being spared to popularize travel by improve- 
ments in rolling stock and cheaper fares. Indeed, even 
at the present time when traffic receipts from merchandise 
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SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


FURTHER MARKED RECOVERY 
DIVIDEND INCREASE ON PREFERRED ORDINARY 








THE annual gencral meeting of the Southern Railway Company was 
held on February 28th, at Southern House, Cannon Street Station, 
E.C. Mr. Robert Holland-Martin, C.B. (Chairman), presided. 

Mr. F. H. Willis (the Secretary) read the notice convening the 
meeting and the report of the auditors. 

The Chairman, in the course of his address, said: Ladies and 
Gentlemen,—At our last annual meeting Mr. Gerald Loder, now 
Lord Wakehurst, occupied this chair, and gave a most interesting 
and clear account of the revenues and expenditure of the line in 
1933. In June last we were all delighted to find his name in the 
Honours List as the recipient of a peerage for services rendered to 
the State, and many of us wrote wishing him health and happiness. 
(Applause.) Unfortunately, he became unwell in the autumn, a 
deciding that his work as chairman was proving too exacting, 
he asked to be relieved of that office to which he had devoted so 
much of his time and energy. We hope soon to see him return to 
our board and committees, so that we may once more enjoy the 
benefit of his long experience in railway affairs. I would remind 
you that he became a director of the L.B. and S.C. Railway in 1896. 
Last year he told you that in 1933 the downward trend of our 
tratfics had been arrested, and today I am glad to inform you that 
the working of your railway during 1934 shows that we are climbing 
again, slowly it may be, but I hope surely, towards the point we 
reached in 1929, when we were able to make a distribution of 24 
per cent. on the holdings of the Deferred Ordinary stockholders. 

You will be pleased to notice that our net receipts from railway 
working for the year as compared with 1933 show an increase of 
rather more than £270,000, or 6.72 per cent. Gross receipts were 
higher by £523,000, to which passenger train traffic contributed 
£296,000, goods train traffic £215,000, and miscellaneous receipts 
£12,000. Railway expenditure increased by £253,000. You will 
observe that rather more than 51 per cent. of the increase in gross 
receipts has been retained as net revenue. (Applause.) 


A Recorp. 

Dealing first with passenger train traffic, you will remember that 
in 1933 we recorded an increase in our carryings of 7,000,000 pas- 
sengers, as compared with the number carried in 1932. It is very 
satisfactory to be able to report that in the year under review the 
number of passengers carried further increased by no fewer than 
13,600,000. (Applause.) The total number of journeys, including 
those of season ticket holders, was approximately 338,000,000. 
This creates a record for the company. Our previous highest was 
330,000,000 in 1930. Of this increase of 13,600,000 passengers, no 
fewer than 11,000,000 were carried on those sections of the line that 
have been electrified. (Applause.) The total receipts from passengers 
on the electrified lines advanced by £302,000. 

I will just mention the interesting fact that, compared with 1930, 
our total expenditure for last year shows a reduction of £2,300,000, 
(Applause. ) 

Air SERVICES. 

During the year we became interested in two different air 
services. In one we co-operated with the Great Western Railway 
Company in providing a service in both directions between Birming- 
ham, Bristol, Portsmouth and Cowes. 

The second service in which we took an interest was one of the 
two services flying between London and the Isle of Wight. We 
worked both the services I have referred to through the medium of 
* Railway Air Services, Limited,” a company formed by the four 
main line railway companies and Imperial Airways for such a pur- 
pose and as a co-ordinating unit for all necessary and proper aerial 
development by the main line railway companies. In co-operation 
with the Great Western Railway Company we are taking a financial 
interest in another company whose forerunner successfully operated 
a regular service to Jersey last year. 

The net revenue for the year amounted to £5,800,335, an increase 
on the previous year of £260,538, or 4.70 per cent. This will admit 
of an increase in the dividend on our Preferred Ordinary Stock of 
1 per cent., that is to say, from 3 to 4 per cent., the carry forward 
being slightly increased from £225,000 to £227,000. 


RatinG, 

The four Main Line Companies have for some time held the view 
that the assessments upon which they have been paying rates were 
much too high, and in this connexion they gave evidence before the 
Railway Rates Tribunal as long ago as November, 1931, to the effect 
that in their considered opinion the assessments would be substanti- 
ally reduced when the undertakings were revalued under the Rail- 
ways (Valuation for Rating) Act, 1930. Under this Act the Rail- 
ways are now to be valued in cumulo instead of parochially as in 
the past, and in accordance with the Act we had to submit our 
accounts to the new Railway Assessment Authority established 
under the Act in order that they might carry out their functions and 
assess the figure at which our undertaking should be rated for a 
period of five years as from April Ist, 1931. After much unavoid- 
able delay the authority fixed the net annual value at £2,180,000, 
this figure comparing with our previous net annual value of approxi- 
mately £1,840,000. We were dissatisfied with this assessment and 


lodged an appeal, and our appeal, which lasted for 16 days, has 
recently been heard by the Court of the Railway and Canal Com- 
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mission. The unanimous decision of the three member form; 
the Court was that the net annual value, as fixed by the Railwe 
Assessment Authority, should be reduced to £1,077,131 —(applau 
approximately 50 per cent. of the amount fixed by the Author 
and the Court ordered that our costs should be paid by the Rail 
Assessment Authority. (Applause.) y 

The shareholders will perhaps expect me to give them 
indication of the anticipated saving to the company resulting f 
the reduced assessment. This, of course, always assuming that in 
the event of an appeal, the recent decision in our favour is upheld 
by the House of Lords. It is impossible to forecast the figure 
exactly. I may say, however, that the total amount we have 
paying during the last year or two under the head of “ Rates” ang 
*“ Railway Freight Rebates Fund ” is about £770,000 a year, and, 
simple calculation will show that if this is the sum paid in Tespeet 
of a net annual value of £1,840,000, the sum to be paid in respect of 
a net annual value of £1,077,000 would be about £450,000, a reduction 
of £320,000. (Applause.) In practice it may not work out quit, 
like this, and I therefore put the estimated saving at about £300,000 
a year. (Applause.) 


London PASSENGER TRANSPORT. 

In his speech to you last year Lord Wakehurst referred at some 
length to the London Passenger Transport Act, which received the 
Royal Assent in April, 1933, and he mentioned that the Standing 
Joint Committee set up under the Act, and composed of the general 
managers of the four main line railway companies and representa. 
tives of the London Passenger Transport Board, were preparing q 
pooling scheme in accordance with the provisions of the Act. The 
scheme is required to provide for the pooling, in the manner pr. 
scribed by the Act, of the whole of the passenger receipts of the 
London Passenger Transport Board and the receipts of the four 
main line railway companies from passenger traffic local to the 
London Passenger Transport area. This seheme was _ recently 
completed by the committee and approved by the London Passenger 
Transport Board and the four main line railway companies, and it 
has now been submitted to the appointed tribunal for confirmation, 

When I tell you that under the scheme we are entitled to rather 
more than 25 per cent. of the net receipts of this pool, you will 
appreciate how vitally your interests are affected in the London 
passenger traffic as a whole (Hear, hear.) 


RELATIONS WITH STAFF. 
Now a word as to our relationship with our staff and the trade 
unions. In January, 1931, consequent upon the very serious fall 
in revenues, the railway companies applied to the National Wages 
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Board for a reduction in the salaries and wages of their employees, 
As a result, and as you are aware, the salaries and wages of all 
grades of the service have been subject to certain percentage de- 
ductions since March in that year. These deductions, subject to 
certain minima and modification in the case of workshop and certain 
other of our employees, were 24 per cent. on all earnings, with a 
further 23 per cent. on earnings in excess of 40s. per week. Beyond 
this certain relief was obtained by the companies in a revised basis 
of payment for Sunday duty, overtime, and night work. 

Early in 1934 the trade unions applied to the companies for a dis- 
continuance of these percentage deductions on the ground that our 
receipts were showing an upward trend, and that the wages cuts 
had been restored in the case of the men in Government and local 
authority employment, as well as in a number of other industries 
throughout the country. 

After prolonged discussions the companies and the unions agreed 
in August last to a discontinuance of the second part of the per- 
centage deductions, that is to say, the 24 per cent. on earnings in 
excess of 40s. per week, the arrangement being that 1} per cent. 
should be restored as from October Ist, 1934, and the other 1} per 
cent. from January Ist last. The present position therefore is that, 
subject to certain minima in the case of the lowest paid staff, a de- 
duction of 24 per cent. is now made from the earnings of the staff 
generally. 

Boarp’s Poticy. 

Your board were satisfied that these concessions were in the best 
interests of the shareholders, and they have no reason to depart 
from that view. The fact that the concessions were made in anti- 
cipation of a continuance of improving traffics, which has not yet 
been fully realized, in no way affects the soundness of the d cision 
we then formed, but any question of giving further improvement 
in wage conditions must, of course, be postponed until a more 
definite stage in the progress of industrial recovery has been reached. 
(Hear, hear.) 

While on the subject I am sure every stockholder must have been 
pleased at the announcement in the newspapers that an agreement 
had been signed between the railway companies and the unions in 
regard to the setting up of a new scheme for the determination of 
differences in regard to rates of pay and conditions of service. 
Whereas the old scheme was a statutory one, the Central and 
National Wages Boards having been set up by the Railways Act 
of 1921, the new scheme is one set up by agreement between the 
parties themselves. It climinates many of the features to which 
objection was taken in the previous scheme, and introduces a more 
suitable procedure. 

The chairman concluded by moving the adoption of the report 
and accounts. 

Mr. Eric Gore-Browne, D.S.O. (deputy chairman), seconded the 
motion, which, after the chairman had replied to questions, was 
carried unanimously and the dividends approved. 

The retiring directors and auditors were re-elected. 

The report and accounts were adopted unanimously, 
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are falling off, the re-popularizing of the railways for 
enger traflic 1s having the result of maintaining the 
advances in receipts from passengers. 


TRADE CONDITIONS. 


Perhaps, however, the most important part of Sir 
Josiah Stamp’s speech was his successful attempt to show 
the connexion which must necessarily exist between trade 
conditions and the prosperity of the railways. After 
ally there is a point beyond which railroad management, 
however skilful, cannot go. If the traffic in the shape of 
manufactured goods or raw materials is not there to be 
handled, the receipts cannot be obtained. Moreover, 
the L.M. and S. Railway traverses some of the more 
depressed areas of the country and Sir Josiah Stamp 
yery clearly expressed the view that for a return of real 
prosperity to the railways a revival, not merely in home, 
put international trade was absolutely necessary. More- 
over, and perhaps by way of warning with regard to the 
immediate dividend outlook, Sir Josiah pointed out that 
on the L.M. and S. system the recent partial restoration of 
cuts in wages and salaries will mean for the current year 
acharge of £360,000 in excess of 1934, quite apart from 
any additional staff employed to deal with additional 
business. 

Artuur W. Kippy. 


Financial Notes 


RisE IN GOLD SHARES. 
In consequence of the sensational rise in the price of gold, 
to which reference is made elsewhere, the outstanding feature 
of the Stock Markets during the past week has been the 
further remarkable rise in the shares of gold-mining com- 
panies. Indeed, attention has been so centred on that depart- 
ment that other sections of the markets have been almost 
neglected and on the whole the tone has been dull. British 
Funds and kindred securities have been adversely affected 
by the rise in the National Expenditure, to say nothing of 
semi-war scares, while developments in the United States 
have not been favourable for the securities dealt in between 
New York and London. 
* * * * 


ABBEY ROAD PROGRESS. 


The diamond jubilee of the Abbey Road Building Society 
is being accompanied by the publication of an_ excellent 
sixtieth annual report. The Directors state that during the 
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past year they have been enabled to increase substantially 
the sum advanced on mortgage of properties. The number 
of shareholders and depositors has reached the huge total 
of 258,106, as compared with 240,911 a year ago, while the 
Share capital and Deposits aggregate £42,875,204, as against 
£39,925,041. Advances during the year amounted to 
$8,704,757, against £6,433,490. The assets of the Society 
now total £45,020,831, against £41,868,606. The balance 
sheet shows that the total of Cash at the end of the year 
was £1,040,825. After providing for a rebate of interest 
to borrowing members amounting to £109,907, for Income 
Tax amounting to £235,662, and for all expenses, depreciations, 
interest and dividends, the Directors are able to place £300,000 
to Reserve Fund No.1, raising it to £1,500,000, with the 
Reserve Fund No. 2 maintained at £250,000, carrying forward 
a balance of £56,707. 
* * * * 
NATIONAL PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 

The excellent bonus announced for the previous triennial 
period has doubtless helped to stimulate new business for the 
National Provident Institution for the past year, which 
was the first year of a new triennial valuation period. The 
new business for the year was £1,611,954, against £1,504,890 
in the previous year. A year ago the Directors spoke with 
caution as to the future in view of the prospective reduction 
in the earning power of the funds. The latest report shows, 
however, that while the gross rate earned was lower, at 
£5 7s. 9d. per cent., against £5 10s. 4d. per cent., the net rate, 
after deduction of tax, was last year £4 8s. 11d. per cent., 
against £4 8s. 10d. per cent. in 1933, the fall in the gross rate 
having been more than offset by the reduction in the rate of 
Income Tax. Expenses of management last year were at 
the rate of £13 Os. 10d. per cent. of the premium income, 
which was £762,757. Mortality experience was also favour- 
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able; the claims were 72 per cent. of the amount expected 
and the Assurance Fund, increased by £102,054, stood 
at £11,265,792 at the end of the year. 

* * * * 

MeEvux’s Brewery. 

Nearly a month ago the Directors of Meux’s Brewery 
announced a final dividend of 7} per cent., making 11 per 
cent. for 1934, as compared with only 9 per cent. in the previous 
year. Now that the annual report is issued this increased 
dividend is shown to be thoroughly justified; the net profit 
for the year, after payment of £304,046 for Beer Duty and 
Licence Duties and all charges for interest and depreciation, 
was £148,388 against £113,156 for 1933. A sum of £20,000 
is set aside to Property Improvement and Contingency 
Reserve and £5,000 to Superannuation Fund, leaving the 
substantial sum of £286,793 to be carried forward compared 
with £272,764 brought in from the previous year. 


* * * * 
L. & N.E. Report. 


The full report of the London and North Eastern Railway 
shows that net receipts for 1984 amounted to £7,855,087 
against £7,293,111. Including the miscellaneous receipts, 
the total net revenue was £8,348,146 against £7,723,120. 
As usual, the accounts were accompanied by an interesting 
memorandum by the Chairman, from which it appears that 
while the total railway traffic receipts were 5.25 per cent. 
higher than in 1933, they were still more than 19 per cent. 
below those of 1929. In the meantime, expenses have been 
reduced, though part of the’ reduction has represented non- 
replacement of rolling stock due for renewal. By postponing 
such expenditure, the Company, it is maintained, will be able 
to build the type of stock shown to be necessary to meet 
modern requirements. The Rolling Stock Renewal Fund 
has also been reinforced by a transfer of £2,000,000 from the 
Way and Works Fund, now proved to be in excess of require- 
ments. In commenting upon the partial restoration of the 
wages cut, the Chairman remarks in his circular that the 
Directors were of opinion that the financial position in July 
and the immediate prospects did not justify the alteration, 
but they accepted the decision of the majority. 


—_ : 
ScoTrisH PROVIDENT. 


At the ninety-seventh annual meeting held last Tueggy 
iof the Scottish Provident Institution, the chairman; y, 
‘J. Maxtone Graham, C.A., was able to state that the net 
ordinary business completed last year. was no less ¢ 
£3,004,727, which he described “as a healthy infusion of 
new blood.” Including short term policies the aggregat, 
net new business completed was £3,111,277. The totg 
premium income for the year including the purchase pric 
of annuities amounted to £1,815,551. This the chairman 
stated was a decrease as compared with recent years, dye 
partly to the increase in the amount of claims by death 
‘and maturity and partly to the drop in the number ang 
amount of assurances by single payment. Claims by death 
and maturity of endowment assurances and capital-redemp. 
tion policies amounted to £1,401,444, which was an_ increase 
of £208,000 over the 19383 figures. This, however, _ the 
chairman added, “so far from being a cause for regret jg 
really evidence of the progressive popularity of the Institution 
and the permanence of our contracts, for an analysis of the 
claims show no undue proportion of early deaths. The 
average age at death was still round about seventy,’ while 
there has been a natural growth in the amount of the claims 
under maturing-endowment and capital-redemption policies,” 
A feature of the Scottish Provident policies is the low 
premiums, and ‘in’ the course of his spec h the chairman 
showed precisely how this acted as a protection to insurers 
from the very first premium. ‘i 

A. W.5e 


A Hundred Years Ago 


“THE Spectator,’ MArcH 7TH, 1835. 


Post Orrice. Sir Ropert Peer stated, on Tuesday, in reply to 
Mr. WA.uACcE, that the Post-office Commission would be reappointed, 
and their report laid before the House as early as possible. 

Maut-Tax. The Marquis of CHanpos stated last night, in reply 
to a question from Mr. H. B. Currets, that he should certainly bring 
forward his motion for the repeal of the Malt-tax on Tuesday next, 

Navy Estimates: THE Suppriises. Last night, Sir Ropert Peg, 


gave notice, that the Navy Estimates would be brought before the 


House on Friday next ; and Mr. HumE announced, that he would 
submit to the House, if no other person did, that the Estimates should 
be for six months instead of twelve. [Loud cries of ‘* Three months |” 
“* Estimates for three months !”’| 
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: , 
Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 31st December, 1934. 





year. 


the year. 
Total Claims Paid in the year, £7,004,941. 


claims since its establishment. 





Policies. 








Total Income for year, £12,764,740, being an increase of £540,654 over the previous 


Total Assets at end of the year, £60,982,433, being an increase of £2,262,372 during 


The Total Assurances existing on December 3Ist, 1934, amounted to £74,288,123 in 
the Ordinary Branch, and £103,843,940 in the Industrial Branch. 


Reversionary Bonus of £1-18-0 per cent. d2clared on all Ordinary Branch participating 


Industrial Branch: £148,036 Profits allocated to certain classes of Policyholders. 


| The Premium Income in the Ordinary Branch was £4,672,537, showing an 
increase of £182,075 over the previous vear; and in the Industrial Branch it was 


£5,505,628, showing an increase of £232,298. 


The Company has paid £89,203,861 in 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 
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LONDON MIDLAND AND 
SCOTTISH RAILWAY CO. 


IMPROVED NET REVENUE 
SIR JOSIAH STAMP’S SPEECH 


Tur twelfth annual general meeting of the London Midland and 
Scottish Railway Company was held at Friends House, Euston 
Road, London, N.W. 1, on Friday, March Ist, 1935, at 11.30 a.m. 

Sir Josiah Charles Stamp, G.C.B., G.B.E., chairman of the 
company, presided. 

The chairman: I will now ask the secretary to read the notice 
convening the meeting. 

The secretary read the notice. 

The chairman: Ladies and Gentlemen : 

You will, I know, share with the directors the sorrow they feel 
at the sudden death in January of Lord Knutsford, who had sat 
at the Board at Euston for 55 years. He attended a meeting at 
Euston the day before his death, and his mind was alert as ever 
and he was as physically active as many men who were considerably 
his juniors. By his long association with the London and North 
Western Railway, his experience was of great value to the Board, 
and by his death all ranks have lost a good friend. 


RESULTS OF THE YEAR. 

For the second year we have a moderate improvement in Net 
Revenue and so have restored part of the heavy decreases of the 
years 1930-1-2. In railway working there was an increase of 
£2,386,000, or 4.1 per cent., in gross receipts and an increase in the 
working expenditure of £1,339,000, or 2.8 per cent., making the net 
increase £1,047,000, or 10.5 per cent. I have been asked why there 
should have been any increase in expenditure, and the chief reason is 
that we ran some 10,000,000 additional engine miles in the year in 
order to provide better services and secure better receipts. In the 
December half-year in particular, we ran many additional passenger 
trains of improved quality both as regards stock and speed which 
were experimental and might not have justified the additional 
outlay, but in fact did do so. I warned you in advance of this 
increase last year. 

A one-year comparison does not give a true reflection of the posi- 
tion and I would like to show you the contrast between 1934 and 
1929 which we have come to regard as the nearest ‘‘ normal ”’ year, 

Between the five years our railway receipts fell by £12,600,000, 
or 17 per cent., and in the same period expenditure fell by 
£7,600,000, or 13 per cent. I need not remind you of the causes of 
the great reduction in receipts—matters beyond our control—but as 
regards expenditure, in part controllable, the reduction is mainly 
made up of: 

Maintenance of Works, £800,000, or 11 per cent. 

Maintenance of Rolling Stock, £2,100,000, or 21 per cent. 

Operating, £4,300,000, or 13 per cent. 
In Maintenance of Rolling Stock the best results were achieved and 
represent the fruition, not yet complete, of the various steps I have 
explained at length in earlier years, steps which have more than 
maintained the quality and condition of your stock. In the same 
period there was a reduction of £3,000,000 in the capital expenditure 
on rolling stock and plant. We spent £15,600,000, of which 
£13,300,000 came from current revenue and the balance reduced our 
Rolling Stock Reserve Funds. This was a conversion of ) our liquid 
resources into net revenue earning assets very fully justified by 
results, 

Operating Expenses in a large degree do not fluctuate with the 
trafiic ; an extreme illustration being a signal box which is not 
appreciably affected if the receipts from trains passing it are reduced 
by 17 percent. The reduction of 13 per cent. is, therefore, a good 
one. It is, of course, accounted for in part by lower wages rates 
and in part by the reduction in expenditure due to reduced traffic, 
but economies of a permanent nature also played a large part in 
securing it. 

Maintenance of track and premises is an expenditure largely 
independent of receipts earned and here we have had not only 
permanent economies but for some classes of work an avoidance of 
expenditure not essential for safety purposes. I have received 
complaints that we have let. decorative work get shabby at various 
places, and I agree that we have done so, although not-where that 
would cause a greater ultimate outlay. We have properly given 
priority to, and fully met, claims for expenditure required for 
efficiency purposes, ‘and the cutting out of frills which though 
desirable in the long run do not immediately affect net revenue is a 
necessity in hard times. 

In the five years our ancillary businesses as a whole have shown 
a reduction in receipts of £900,000, but a reduction in expenditure 
of £1,300,000. The steamboat services in particular, with a 
reduction in receipts of £290,000, show a reduction in expenditure 
of £310,000 and yielded in 1934 the best net results in any year on 
record. 

Road Transport, Canals, Docks and Collection and Delivery 
all show net improvements in the five years. Hotels and Catering 
show a net decline of nearly £120,000, a reflection of the reduced 
spending power of the community. There was a heavy fall in the 
net receipts from £480,000 in 1929 to £279,000 in 1932, but 1933 








improved to £287,000 and 1934 to £363,000, a welcome indication 
if the partial recovery in passenger travel. Our catering services 
are not only directly remunerative, but have a competitive value 
in attracting business and indirectly contribute substantially to 
the results as a whole by the amenities provided for passengers, 
and last year we served 3,741,254 meals on trains alone. 

In the other items the only changes of importance in the five 
years are the introduction of a new revenue of £250,000 in dividends 
from investments in Road Undertakings and a decline of £700,000 
in other interest items, the latter due to capital outlay and reduction 
of renewal funds reducing the amounts earning interest and to 
the lower yield of high-class securities, 

The five years’ reviow for all activities of the Company may 
be summarized thus : 


1929. 1934. Decrease. 
£ £ £ oo 
evenue a .. 83,000,000 68,800,000 14,200,000 17 
Expenditure .. .. 65,800,000 56,900,000 8,900,000 14 





Net revenue . 17,200,000 11,900,000 5,300,000 31 





Debenture interest 4,400,000 — 4,400,000 ‘ 
Available for share 
capital 12,800,000 7,500,000 5,300,000 41 


ELECTRIFICATION. 

I must again refer to electric traction in so far as it affects us. 
We have 117 miles of road, or 282 miles of track, whith has been 
constructed or adapted to electric traction during the past 32 years, 
at a cost, with equipment, of £11,000,000. 

Close consideration has recently been given to further suburban 
electrification and the general question of main line electrification. 
Although our inquiries are not complete, there does not appear 
to be any likelihood of any further large scale outlay in the imme- 
diate future. We have a statutory obligation to show annually 
to the Railway Rates Tribunal that our affairs have been conducted 
with efficiency and economy, quite apart from the Board’s obligation 
to you in this respect, and any new outlay for electrification or 
anything else must comply with that test. If any new work is 
unlikely in due course to pay its way, clearly the burden will fall 
on railway users generally, or the proprietors or employees, or 
partly one or another. Such outlay differs from the competitive 
expenditure on public roads for motor traction, which causes a 
charge on the rates, whether the expenditure is commercially 
justified or not. 

Those who talk glibly on the subject without knowledge of the 
facts may not bother much about this aspect, but we have to do 
so. The merits and amenities of electricity have to be weighed 
against the merits of other forms of tractive power, with due 
regard to the risk involved in new outlay on fixed plant in tho 
present still indefinite position of the finance of the public roads. 


LABouR MATTERS. 


Wages.—In January, 1931, owing to the serious fall in revenue, 
the Companies made application to the National Wages Board for 
a reduction in the salaries and wages of their employees. As a 
result the salaries and wages of all ranks of the service have been 
subject to percentage deductions since March, 1931. These de- 
ductions, subject to certain minima and modification so far as 
workshop employees were concerned, were 2$ per cent. on all 
earnings, with a further 2} per cent. on earnings in excess of 40s. per 
week. In addition, certain relief was obtained by the Companies 
in the basis of payment for Sunday duty, overtime, and night work. 

Early last year the Trade Unions applied to the Companies for a 
discontinuance of the percentage deductions, pointing out that our 
receipts were showing an upward tendency, and also that the 
workers in certain other industries and in Government and local 
authority employment had had wages cuts restored. 

After prolonged discussions, the Railway Companies and the 
Unions agreed to a discontinuance of the second part of the per- 
centage deductions, that is to say, the 24 per cent. on earnings in 
excess of 40s. per week—1} per cent. to be restored as from October 
Ist, 1934, and the remainder from January Ist last. The position 
now is that, subject to certain minima in the case of the lowest paid 
staff, a general deduction of 2} per cent. is made from the earnings 
of staff in all ranks. 

Your Board, with a full knowledge of the conditions as they 
existed over our own system, and of the demands being made upon 
our labour force now, and in the immediate future, were agreed that 
these concessions were in your best interests, and nothing has hap- 
pened since to make them alter that opinion. The fact that the 
increases were given in anticipation of a maintenance of advancing 
revenues, which has not yet fully eventuated, in no way invalidates 
that decision as at that time, but it does clearly indicate that, until 
the progress of industrial recovery has resulted in a higher level of 
revenue being reached, any question of giving further improvement 
in wage conditions must be postponed. 

Waces NEGOTIATIONS. 

T explained to you last year that, as a result of the position which 
had arisen in connexion with the proceedings of the National Wages 
Board, the Railway Companies had given 12 months’ notice, under 
the provisions of the Railways Act, 1921, to terminate reference of 
any questions concerning rates of pay, hours of labour, or other 
conditions of service to the Central Wages Board, or, on appeal, 
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to the National Wages Board. 
last year. 

A Special Joint Committee of representatives of all parties was, 
by agreement, appointed to suggest a more suitable form of nego- 
tiating machinery. You will have read in the Press that this Special 
Committee has unanimously agreed upon a scheme which they have 
recommended for approval and adoption, and I am pleased to 
say that the report has been approved by the Unions and the 
Companies, an agreement which brings this new scheme of nego- 
tiating machinery into force from to-day. 


That notice expired on March 3rd 


THE OUTLOOK FOR 1935. 

If it is to be possible at all at the present moment to get any 
clear view of our prospects for the coming year, it can only be done 
by resolving the problem into its three essential questions: (1) 
What are the prospects of the trade of the country on which for the 
major part our prosperity depends ? (2) What will be the influence 
of those prospects upon our gross traffic receipts, having regard to 
the geographical distribution of our system and to the nature of 
competition by road, water and air ? and (3) what are the prospects 
of material changes in the deductions from gross receipts before net 
revenue is determined ? 

On the first point it was clear at the turn of the year that there 
had been a distinct check in the process of recovery.. Allowing for 
seasonal influences, the improvement in employment was not 
encouraging—January has done nothing to help that aspect. The 
distributive trades and many of the older minor trades are not 
forging ahead. Coal consumption is not advancing. On the other 
hand, exports in December and January showed a marked advance, 
and there is great activity in the constructional industries. But 
the international trading and monetary situation continues to be 
most discouraging, and leaves us dependent still upon domestic 
revival. As a result of all these factors, it seems that we may well 
hope to hold the present position and, indeed, make some fair 
advance upon it, but it is unlikely that there can be any spectacular 
leap forward in the near future, 

On the second point, the railway share of the trade, you will have 
seen that geographically we are particularly sensitive to the fortunes 
of the industries which show less advance—viz., coal, shipbuilding, 
cotton, wool, &c., and our railway serves all the depressed and semi- 
depressed areas except one. The graph for 1934, as I have explained, 
indicates that a revival of foreign trade is of great importance to us, 
and we must continue to look anxiously at the network of tariff 
restrictions and exchange difficulties which choke the normal flow 
of exports and imports, discourage tourist travel, and lead to 
embargoes on new foreign loans and moratoria on the service of 
old ones. 

Economy and security of governmental finance, and a happier 
issue of the various new deals than at present seems likely, are 
necessary to stabilize commercial confidence, and without that 
confidence the available cheap money will not be actively utilized. 
These long-range world influences on Britain’s industrial prosperity 
through foreign trade are of as vital interest to the L.M.S. Railway 
as any purely domestic recovery. 

Competition for the available business of transport is still in an 
unstable condition. Although the effect of recent legislation will 
do much, when it is finally effective, to restore the balance of costs, 
there is still a very great deal of uneconomic road transport, which 
is only of short run benefit to the community and is a great imme- 
diate danger to us. A large number of new heavy oil vehicles are 
coming on the roads which are not bearing the true burden of con- 
tribution to their own road costs, and enjoy the power to pick and 
choose their traffics according to their profit and convenience. We 
must expect, therefore, to continue to suffer from this competition 
to an important extent. 

In our traffic receipts we obtained, during the first half of 1933. 
78 per cent. of the corresponding period of 1929, and during the 
second half 80} per cent. We started off 1934 at 84 per cent., but 
it finally worked out at 82$ per cent. for both half-years. We have 
again begun the year at 84 per.cent. of 1929, so that you will see 
how hesitant is the character of the recovery. 

In the third place, on the deduction from gross revenues, you are 
aware of the position in regard- to wages and salaries, which will 
mean for 1935 a charge of £360,000 in excess of 1934, apart from 
any additional staff employed to deal with additional business. 
You know all there is to be said on the heavy burden of local rates 
and the prospects of respite. Whatever the changes in the volume 
of traffic, a very large part of the enormous economies of the past 
few years will be retained, and the pooling schemes and the many 
improvements in organization and efficiency in every department 
will continue to be fruitful in further savings. The spirit of the 
staff and their zeal for results which are in your interests has never 
been higher than today, and I should like to convey to them on 
your behalf thanks for the great efforts they have made during the 
many years of depression from which they are emerging at ‘last. 

Each may work with even more spirit towards the quota that 
has been set him, if he knows that every stockholder will also set 
himself and achieve his quota of increase in rail travel, reeommen- 
dation and public and political influence in all questions affecting 
the Company’s business. 
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The Spectator” Crossword No. 128 

By ZENO 

[A prize of one guinea will be given to the sender of the firs 
correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be opened 
Envelopes should be marked “* Crossword Puzzle,” and shouig 
be received not later than first post on Tuesday. No envelopes 
will be opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on 
the form appearing below. The name of the winner will lp 
published in our next issue.] 
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ACROSS 6. A broken chord. 

1. On four’s route. 7. Write in a commotion. 

8. Obviously it wouldn't do to 8. Here William IIT first set 
have coloured _ train- foot in England. 
officials. i 

9. Pool below weir. 

¢ Mus § nN, ‘ . 

13. Must be spoken 10. “leave but a... within 

14. See one above. the cup, And I'll not 


” 


look for wine. 


15. Such a person is contemp- 
tible with two changed 11. Unpleasant when in_ the 
after him. market. 
17. Of dismal aspect. 12. Go sunned (anag.). 
18. Hung as exit (anag.). 16. A bitter part of 26 across, 
21. Around four. 19. The body in the first murder 
22. Milton says wreathed smiles ey 
hang on her cheek. 20 rev. So out of thirty only this 
is left. 


23. It has aged since it is 
made havoc of. 23. Many a one is sat on in 

= : chairs. 

25. Be in another form. i 

24. Long narrow hill closely as- 


26. You can’t look down on this ; ; , 
sociated with music, 


person. 
26. Japanese si 

98 rev. pé sauce, 

In sage and 

have sung, 

Of Tourneys and of Tro- 


‘* great Bards beside, 
tunes 27. Work well with out, 


29. Vowels. 


phies hung.”’—Milton. 31. Around 17, 
30. Setting on fire wilfully. 


32. It would be difficult to say 
what four admired. 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD NO. 127 


DOWN _ 
1. Missile which brings returns, Ss 
2. 19 shifted. 
3. Kind of doctor. 
4. A famous traveller. 
5. Must be hit on the head, to 


be exact. 


SOLUTION NEXT WEEK 


The winner of Crossword No. 127 is Mrs. Given, St. Mary’s 
Rectory, Athlone, Irish Free State. 
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Houses and Properties 
For Sale or To Let 




















A. T. UNDERWOOD, 


The most Central Office for 


SURREY & SUSSEX 
PROPERTIES OF ALL TYPES 
Estate Offices, Three Bridges, Sussex. 
(Phone: Crawley 323.) 
Please quote T'he Spectator. 





—— 


SEVENOAKS, OXTED & 
REIGATE 


(Telephone: Sevenoaks og’ Oxted 240; Reigate 938.) 


IBBETT, MOSELY, CARD & CO. 


For Properties of every description in 


KENT, SURREY & SUSSEX 


LD HAMPSTEAD.—Unfurnished self-contained flats. 
one with 5 really charming rooms, 3 large, 2 smaller. 
Constant hot water, central heating, garden, Mat 
£285 p.a. Another with 3 lovely large rooms, £175 p.a 
All modern fittings. 
Hampstead 2475, or 
Whiteleys, W.2. 


HARRODS 


"Phone (Estate Office only), Ken. 1490. 





‘Phone : write Box 368, 








FOR SALE PRIVATELY or AUCTION MARCH 12th. 


CHESTER SQUARE, S.W. 1 


APEDIUM-SIZE labour-saving HOUSE, sunny side of 
N square ; recently modernized ; h. and c. water in 
$bedrooms ; parquet tlooring ; central heating ; 7 bed, 2 
bath, 3 reception, model domestic offices. Lease 47 years ; 
moderate ground rent, 

Auctioneers : 
HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, 8.W. 1. 





COUNTRY HOUSE IN TOWN, 


ST. JOHN’S WOOD 


TTRACTIVE detached RESIDENCE, standing in 
its own grounds; lovely garden, tennis court. 
Eight bed, 4 baths, 3 reception, ground-floor 
kitchen and offices ; detached garage (2), servants’ 
cottage with 6 rooms, bath, &c. 


TO BE LET ON LEASE 








MANOR FIELDS 
PUTNEY HEATH 


London. 
Putney Heath. 
are still in construction. 


Builder Owners: 
Telephone : 











HARRODS, LTD., 62-64 Brompton Road, S.W. 1. 





THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLAT 
DEVELOPMENT IN LONDON 


Amidst charming Woodland Gardens and 
probably the most beautiful development in 
Flats face lovely scenery adjoining 
Portions of this development 
There are four types 
available, but early application is necessary as 
only a few of the largest type are now to let. 


Call or Write for Free ILLUSTRATED BOOKLET. 


MANOR FIELDS— 


JOHN LAING & SON, 
PUTney 2166. 








COMPLETE WITH EVERY 
MODERN REFINEMENT. 
CENTRAL HEATING. 
CONSTANT HOT WATER. 
PASSENGER LIFTS. 
INCLUSIVE RENTALS 


£200 to £350 


GARAGES, ETC. 
Hard Tennis Courts and 
Cumberland Bowling Greens. 





PUTNEY HEATH 


LTD., PUTNEY HILL, PUTNEY, S.W. 15. 


























56 BROMPTON 
ROAD, 8.W. 3. 


WHITEMAN & COMPANY 


Telephone 
Kens. 0026-7 





KENT 


NEAR ORPINGTON. A MODERN RESIDENCE, 


situated on rising ground, approached by drive. 4 bed- 
rooms, 3 reception rooms, bath; 2 garages; main 
electric light and drainage, gas and water. About 


1 ACRE, 
PRICE £3,000 FREEHOLD 


WHITEMAN & CO., as above. 





NEAR LINGFIELD 


FASCINATING LITTLE PROPERTY, charmingly 
situated amidst absolute rurality. 5 bedrooms, 2 recep- 
tions, bathroom, lounge hall; stabling; lake; electric 
light available, co.’s water, modern drainage; two 
cottages. About 10 ACRES. 


PRICE £2,550 FREEHOLD 


WuitEeMan & Co., as above. 








RECOMMENDED BRITISH HOTELS 





i ‘HE TRAVEL MANAGER wiil be pleased to send 

to readers desiring them the nam’s of hotels—or 
private hotels—in any part of Great Britain and Ireland 
from THE SPECTATOR’S Recommended List. In order to 
give wider publicity to their establishments, the following 
have subscribed towards the cost of publication of this 
feature and we hope when possible readers will patronize 
them. Personal recommendation of hotels is always 
welcomed by the Travel Manager. 





BATH.—GRAND PUMP ROOM. 
BELFAST.—GRAND CENTRAL. 
BEXHILL-ON-SEA.—-GRANVILLE. 
BOURNEMOUTH (Sandbanks).—HAVEN 
BRIDGE OF ALLAN.—ALLAN WATER ne SPA. 
BRIGHTON.—BLENHEIM. 

—ROYAL CRESCENT. 
BRIGHTON (Rottingdean)._-TUDOR CLOSE. 
BRODICK (Arran).—-DOUGLAS 
CAMBRIDGE.—UNIV > jl "ARMS. 
CANTERBURY.—COU NTY 
CAPEL CURIG (N. Wales). "—BRYN-TYRCH. 
CHRISTCHURCH.—KING’S ARMS. 
COLWYN BAY.—PWLLYCHROCHAN, 
CONISTON LAKE.—WATERHEAD. 
CRAWFORD (Lanark).—CRAWFORD. 
CRIEFF (Perths).— DRU MMOND ARMS, 

STRATHEARN HYDRO, 
CROMER. —GRAND HOT EL. 
DROITWICH SPA.—THE WORCESTERSHIRE 
BRINE BATHS HOTEL. 
seein ENDISH. 
—PARK —— 
EDZELL (Angus).—GLENES 
FALMOUTH (Cornwall).—F AL MOUTH. 
FILEY (Yorks).—LINKFIELD. 
GLASGOW.—MORE’S, India Street. 
GRAYSHOTT (Hants).—FOX & PELICAN. 
GULLANE.—MARINE. 
HASTINGS.—AL ceeae 
—QUEEN’ 
HU? ee .—LE STRANGE ARMS & GOLF 
KENMORE (Perths)—TAYMOUTH CASTLE. 





KINLOCH RANNOCH (Perths)—LOCH RANNOCH 

LANARK.—CLYDESDALE HOTEL. 

LEAMINGTON SPA.—AL “rt ed HOUSE. 
—REGEN 

LLANBERIS (Snowdon)—ROYAL VICTORIA, 

LOCH AWE (Argyllshire) —LOCH AWE. 

















Regular Sailings 


FARES from £109 


TRANSPACIFIC ...Regular sailings 
between San _ Francisco, Seattle 
or Victoria, B.C., and Japan, China, 
the Philippines. Low through 
Fares, including the Atlantic 
Voyage, Rail across U.S.A. or 
Canada and the Pacific Voyage. 


FROM £58. 


For full particulars apply to: 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINES 
And AMERICAN MAIL LINE 


General Agents: T. L. DUFF & CO., 
22 Billiter St., London, E.C.3. Tel.: MON. 0221, 
or 24 George Square, Glasgow. Tel.: CEN. 2827, 
or LOCAL TOURIST AGENTS. 











LONDON.—DE VERE, Kensington, W. 
—THACKERAY, Gt. Russell St., W.C. 1. 

‘LIFTON, Welbeck St., W. 

Ra., S.W. 


1. 
VITED SE RV ICES, 98, 102 Cromwell 
MALVERN.— FOLEY ARMS 


MANCHESTER.—BOWDON HYDRO. 
MATLOCK.—SMEDLEY’S. 
MONMOUTH.— BEAUFORT ARMS 
MORETONHAMPSTEAD.- MANOR HOUSE, 
MUNDESLEY.—GRAND HOTE 
NAIRN (Naimshire).—GOL FV lew _ 

~ROYAL MARINE, 
OBAN.- GREAT WEST ERN. 


me 


PITLOGHRY. —ATHOLL PAL —_ 

PORTREE (Isle of Skye).—RO 

PORT ST. MARY (I1.0.M.). OPER WICK BAY, 
RHOSNEIGR (Anglesey).—BAY. 
ROWARDENNAN (Loch a 


WARDENNAN, 
ST. ANNES-ON-SEA.—G RAND. 
ST. IVES (Cornwall).—TREGENNA CASTLE, 
ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.—ADELPHI. 
ST. MAWES (Cornwall)—-SHIP & CASTLE. 
SCOURIE (Sutherland).—SCOURIE. 
SELBY (Yorks)—LONDESBOROUGH ARMS. 
SHREWSBURY (nr.).—HAWKSTONE PK., Weston 
SIDMOUTH.—BELMONT. 
SKYE (Scotland).—FLODIGARRY. 
SOUTHPORT.—PRINCE OF WALES 
—HESKETH PARK HYDRO Horer 
SOUTHWOLD (Suffolk).—@RAND. 
STRATHPEFFER SPA (Ross-shire).—BEN WYVIS 
STROUD (nr.), Rodborough Common.—BEAR INN, 
TAMWORTH (Staffs.)—CASTLE. 
TEIGNMOUTH (Bishopste ignton ).—HUNTLY, 
TINTERN.—BEAUFORT ARMS 
TORQUAY.—HOWDEN COU RT PRIVATE, 
—PALACE. 
—-ROSETOR. 
—ROSLIN HALL. 
WARWICK.— LORD LEYCESTER, 
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Rates for Prepaid Classified Advertisements 


Two Shillings per line (a line averages 36 letters). 


line charged as a line. 
6 insertions ; 


Headings displayed in CAPITALS occupying the equivalent to a 
Vouchers sent only to advertisers whose announcements exceed 9 lines. Series discounts : 24% for 
5% for 13; 74% for 26; and 10% for 52. Instructions should reach THE SPECTATOR Office, 


===: 


99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1, with remittance to ensure insertion, not later than Tuesday of each week. 





HE SOCIETY OF INCORPORATED ACCOUNT- 
ANTS AND AUDITORS. 
A.D. 1885. 
EXAMINATIONS. 

Notice is hereby given that the next Examination 
of candidates resident in England and Wales will be 
held in London, Manchester, Cardiff and Leeds, on the 
following dates :-— 

Preliminary Examination, April 29th and 30th, 1935. 

Intermediate Examination, May Ist and 2nd, 1935. 

Final Examination, April 30th and May Ist and 
2nd, 1935. 

Candidates desirous of presenting themselves must 
give notice to the undersigned on or before March 21st, 
1935. 

By order of the Council, 

A. A. GARRETT, Secretary, 

Incorporated Accountants’ Hall, 

Victoria Embankment, London, W.C. 2. 








- PERSONAL 


NLOTHING and BOOTS most urgently needed for 

/ Women, Children, and particularly for Men. Our 
poor people in kast London slums sutter greatly. Parcels, 
enclosing name and address, gratefully acknowledged by 
the Rev. Pkrcy INESON, Superintendent, EAST END 
MISSION, Central Hall, 3 Bromley Street, Commercial 
Road, Stepney, E. 1 


NUTURE BOTHERING YOU? Let common-sense 
psychology help you make it secure.—Write now for 
FREE COPY “The Great Discovery ” to SHELLEY 
CASTLE, 27 Castle House, Jackson’s Lane, London, N.6, 
UDICIOUS JUDGMENT JUBILANTLY JUSTI- 
FIED by the selection of TOM LONG—that grand 

oid rich tobacco. 


EADERS interested in international affairs and in 
R the promotion of international friendship are 
invited to write to APA (All Peoples’ Association), 
9 Arlington St.,8.W.1,for particulars of that organization. 




















INVESTMENTS AND LOANS 


RIVATE ADVANCES AVAILABLE IMMEDIATE- 
LY without security.—RkEGiIONAL Trust, LTb., 
s Clifford St., New Bond St., London, W.1. Regent 5983. 


ROMPT LOANS 4} per cent. net yearly on Life 

Interests, Lite Incomes, Reversions, Property by 

Wills or Deeds.—T. W. ELLA, 150 Regent Street, W. 1, 

Tk lend £25 to £5,000 on note of hand alone without 

\ any security.—E. C. Lear, Lrp., 57 Cheapside, 
City 5804 and 4532.) 











London, E.C, 2. (Phone : 








WHERE HELP IS NEEDED 


AST OFF CLOTHING, Boots, &c., most urgently 

ys needed by Seamen’s Christian Friend Society 
(Office : 46 Denison House, 8.W. 1) for distressed seamen 
constantly appealing for such*help. Parcels gratefully 
received at Seamen’s Institute, 215-217 St. George Street, 
London, E. 1. 











CINEMAS 
A CADEMY CINEMA. 


Oxford Street. Gerrard 2981. 








WILLY FORST'S Viennese Sensation of Europe 
“MASKERADE” (A) 
with PAULA WESSELY. 








LECTURES 


AVIES’S, 5 & 7 Sussex Place, W. Padd. 3215/6. 

F.O., Consular, Home Civil, I.C.S., Tax Inspector. 

Vacation Lectures in the Compulsory Subjects, 
April 8th-17th. Other subjects by arrangements. 


, JNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
A Lecture on “‘TRAQ AND HER NEIGHBOURS” 
will be given by MAJOR-GENERAL ROWAN- 
ROBINSON, C.B., C.M.G., D.S.0., R.A. (late Inspector 
General of the Iraqi Army), at KING’S COLLEGE 
(Strand, W.C, 2)on FRIDAY, MARCH 15th, at 5.30 p.m. 
The Chair will be taken by Brig.-General Sir Percy 
Sykes, K.C.LE., C.B., C.M.G. 
ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
8. J. WORSLEY, 
Academic Registrar. 
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COLDS AND NASAL CATARRH 


relieved and duration shortened by using soft, absorbent 
* 


Toinooo 


once and destroying. In cartons of 50, 2s.; 500, 18s. 
d— 





At chemists, or Post Free from (Dept. 
The Toinoco Hendkt. Co., Ltd., 55 Hatton Garden, E.C.1. 


SEND A POSTCARD 
for the beautifully illustrated 
literature giving details of 


GLORIOUS 
CRUISES 


TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 


on the world’s finest 
cruising liner 


ARANDORA 
STAR 


APRIL 17 for 24 DAYS to 


Morocco, Sicily, Dalmatian 
Coast, Venice, Malta, Algeria, 
Gibraltar and Spain. 


MAY 15 for 20 DAYS to 


Morocco, Malta, Messina, Sicily, 
Italy, Riviera, Spain and 
Portugal. 


JUNE 7 for 21 DAYS to 


Italy, Messina, Venice, Dalma- 
tian Coast, Greece and Malta. 


These cruises have been carefully 
chosen so that the most attractive 
ports are visited. Owing to the 
great popularity of the ARANDORA 
STAR, it is advisable to make 
reservations as early as possible. 









Write now for plan of ship, etc., to 


BLUE STAR LINE 


Passenger Office: 3 Lower Regent 
Street, London, S.W. 1. Head 
Offiee: 40 St. Mary Axe, London, 
E.C 3, Liverpool, Birmingham, 
Manchester, Glasgow, Bradford, 
Paris, and all Principal Agents. 





C.F.H.30 








ART EXHIBITIONS 


E PSTEIN’S “BEHOLD the 
and new Portraits in bronze, 
Iso 


a 
Pictures by ERNEST and DOD PROCTER, A.R.A. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 10-6 daily. 





MAN!” 








SCHOLASTIC AGENCIES 
CHOOLS FOR BOYS AND 
S S 





GIRLS 
TUTORS FOR ALL EXAMS. 


Prospectuses and reliable information forwarded free 
of charge. 
The age of the pupil, district preferred, 
and rough idea of fees should be given. 
J. & J. PATON, Educational Agents, 143 Cannon Street, 
London, E.C. 4. Tel.: Mansion House 5053. 














SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


Parents and Guardians can obtain reliable 
and disinterested advice gratis by sending 
full particulars of requirements to: 


TRUMAN & KNIGHTLEY 

SCHOLASTIC AGENTS, LTD., 
61 Conduit Strect, London, W. 1 
Founded 1901 Tel.;: REGent 0301 


(3 lines). 
EVERY ENQUIRY RECEIVES INDIVIDUAL 
ATTENTION, 





Directory, price 3/3 by post. . 
“JOURNAL OF CAREERS,” guide 








| Publishers of ‘* SCHOOLS” complete 








to examinations, etc., 1/- monthly. J 
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APPOINTMENTS, &c., VACANT 
AND WANTED 


es MERCHANT COMPANY ENDOWED 
SECONDARY SCHOOLS. 


DANIEL STEWART’S COLLEGE FOR Boys, 





The Merchant Company Education Board inyitg 
Applications for the position of HEAD-MASTER at 
Daniel Stewart’s College, Edinburgh, which will become 
vacant at the end of the current session owing to the 
retirement of Dr. Milne. The salary will commence gt 
£900 and rise by £50 yearly to £1,100. Candidates 
must have a degree of a British University and must 
not be more than 48 years of age. The successfyl 
applicant will enter on full duty on October Ist next 
but is expected to assist in making the arrangement; 
previous to the opening of the session. . Applications 
with testimonials (32 copies of each which will not be 
returned) must be lodged with the subscriber by 
March 30th. Applicants must give the names of three 
referees and state (1) University training and degree, 
(2) professional training and qualifications, (3) experience 
(4) activities in sports, (5) age, and (6) present position, 
Candidates may write direct to members of the Board 
asking for an interview, but canvassing is prohibited 

GEO. STUART, 

The Merchants’ Hall, Edinburgh. Secretary, 

February 28th, 1935. 


haan COLLEGE OF THE SOUTH WESI 
OF ENGLAND, EXETER. 





Preparation for London Degrees. 
Residential: 3 Men’s Halls, 2 Women’s, 
140 acres Campus: all games. 

Charges inclusive, £85 to £105 yearly. 


TEN OPEN ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
Two of £100 yearly and Eight of £80 offered at forth 
coming Scholarship Examination, June 8rd, 1935, and 
following days. No restriction of subject. Normal 
tenure three years. Other Scholarships and Exhibitions, 
Entry closes May 10th, 1935. 
Apply to REGISTRAR, 


NIVERSITY OF EDINBURGEL 
LECTURESHIP IN POLITICAL SCIENCE. 





The University Court will shortly proceed to the 
appointment of a Lecturer in Political Science. The 
appointment will date from October Ist, 1935. 

The Lecturer will be required to give an Honoun 
Course in Political Science and also to assist as may be 
arranged in the work of the History Department. 

Commencing salary according to qualifications and 
experience. (Minimum £450 with superannuation.) 

Applications, with the names of three referees, to be 
sent to the undersigned not later than March 30th, 1935, 

W. A. FLEMING, 
Secretary to the University cf Edinburgh. 


y ANTED fully trained Occupational Therapy Aide fet 
general hospital. Applications with particular 

of diploma, experience and salary expected, to Messrs, 

Scott & GLOVER, W.S., 1 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 


COMMERCIAL, SECRETARIAL 
TRAINING COLLEGES 


HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COL* 
LEGE, 37 Lansdowne Road, Bedford. Principal, 
Miss STANSFELD ; Vice-President, Miss PETIT. Students 
are trained in this College to become teachers of 
gymnastics. The course of Training extends over 
3 years and includes Educational and Medical Gym- 
nastics, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, 
Tennis, Netball, &c. Fees £165 per annum.—For 
prospectus apply SECRETARY. 











AND 











GIRLS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES _ 
ELIXSTOWE COLLEGE FOR GIRLS. 


SIX ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS and TWO 
MUSIC SCHOLARSHIPS (strings preferred), value £60 
to £30, will be awarded on the result of an Examinetion 
to be held about the beginning of June. Cand dates 
must be over 12 and under 15 on June Ist. 

Particulars from the HEAD-MISTRESS. 

Last date for receiving entries, APRIL 30th. 

AWNES SCHOOL, AMPTHILL.—Public School on 

individual lines for girls from 10-19. Playing fic lds, 

park, woodland 93 acres. Riding, Swimming. Girls are 

prepared for usual examinations and for the University 

entrance or may specialize in Languages, Art, Music, 
Domestic Science. Fees £120-180 p.a. 


FOYLES 
FOR BOOKS 


Booksellers to the World 


Over two million new and second-hand 
books in stock. Catalogues free on 
mentioning interests. 


119-125 CHARING CROSS RD., LONDON, W.C. 2 


Telephone: Gerrard 5660 (10 lines). 
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GIRLS’ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES—Cont. 


a 
T. LEONARDS SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, FIFE. 
The Council offer for competition in May FOUR 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, value £100, £80, £70 
and £60, tenable for four years at St. Leonards Sehool 
by girls whose parents are unable to pay the full fees. 
The examination will take place this year on May 14th, 
16th and 16th. 

Preference will be given to daughters of professional 
men or of Officers of H.M. Services. Candidates must 
be under 15 years of age on September 30th, 1935. 

Particulars and entry forms can be had on application 
to the HeaD-MISTRESS. 


ALBOT HEATH, BOURNEMOUTH. 


(BOURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.) 
Chairman of Governors: The Ven. the ARCHDEACON 
OF WINCHESTER, 

Head-Mistress: Miss C. F. STocks, M.A. 

The new buildings for School and Boarding Houses, 
situated in Talbot Woods, will be occupied in May. 

A Boarder’s Entrance Scholarship of £60, and two 
Exhibitions, will be awarded on the results of an exarnina- 
tion to be held in May, 1935, for admission to the School 
in September. The value of the Exhibitions will depend 
upon evidence of financial need. 

Candidates must be under 14 on July Ist. 

Last date of entry, March 31st. 

For full particulars apply to the SECRETARY, Norwich 
Avenue, Bournemouth. 
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BOYS’ SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


eX COLLEGE, Canterbury.— On high ground, over- 

looking Canterbury. Bracing sea air. Fine playing 
field. Swimming bath. Fresh fruit daily. Maximum 
individual attention.—Apply SECRETARY. 























Ni. KDWARD’S SCHOOL.—A Scholarship Examina- 
S tion will be held on June 4th, 5th and 6th, 1935. 
Scholarships are two each of £100, £70, £50 and several 
Exhibitions of £30. The Major Scholarships of £100 may 
not be awarded if candidates do not show sufficient merit. 
Candidates must be under 14 on May Ist. There are also 
Bursaries of £30 for sons of Clergy and Close Exhibitions 
of £25 for sons of officers of the Royal Navy and Royal 
Marines, active and retired. Further information may be 
obtained from the Bursar, St. Edward’s School, Oxford. 





S* PAUL’S SCHOOL.—An examination for filling 
vacancies on the Foundation will be held on 
Tuesday, May 28th, 1935, and following days. Candi- 
dates for senior scholarships must not be over the age 
of 17 on June Ist; candidates for junior scholarships 
must not be over the age of 15 on September Ist. Two 
House Bursaries of the annual value of £35 may be 
awarded on the result of the examinations to candidates 
intending to become Boarders at the School.-For 
further particulars apply to the Bursar, St. Paul's 
School, West Kensington, W. 14. 


NHERBORNE SCHOOL ENTRANCE SCHOLAR- 
\) SHIPS.—About twelve Scholarships and Exhi- 
bitions of a value of from £100 to £30 per annum to be 
offered as a result of the Examination to be held at 
Sherborne School, beginning on Tuesday, June 4th, 
including special Exhibitions for the sons of Clergy, sons 
of Barristers, and sons of Officers in H.M. Forces. 

For full particulars, apply to the HEAD MASTER, 
Sherborne School, Sherborne, Dorset. 
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and ‘syNtlD STArgy 
Here is a unique oppor- Visiting 


tunity to visit Canada and 


U.S.A. this Easter at very QUEBEC 

moderate cost. A 24-day MONTREAL 

Accompanied Tour in- 

cluding Atlantic crossing OTTAWA 

_ ways via the St. TORONTO 
awrence Short Sea” 

Route by the popular NIAGARA FALLS 

16,400 ton liner, NEW YORK 


Sailing from Liverpoo! on 
We have other Tours with «All-in ” 2 é 
fares leaving at frequent intervals INCLUSIVE 
RATE : 
we will gladly assist in planning 3! '] 
your visit. = 
Write for Canadian Tours programme, 
62-65 Charing Cross (Trafalgar Sq.), London, S.W.1 
103, Leadenhail Street, London, E.C.3 
or Local Agents Everywhere. 





throughout the summer months, or 


if you prefer to travel independently 
SHORTEST ROUTE TO AMERICA 











HE IVY HOUSE, BUSHEY, HERTS.—Boys 
Preparatory School. Ages 5-14. Exceptional 
situation within easy reach of town. Attractive varied 
and liberal diet. Aim to develop ability on a basis 
of sound character and physique. Prospectus from 
HEAD-MASTER. 


W ELLINGTON SCHOOL, 





SOMERSET. 

Public School with moderate fees. Five Houses, 
including Junior House. Modern equipment. Great 
Hall with adjacent Classrooms, Science Laboratories, 
Engineering Workshops, Swimming Bath and Gym- 
nasium. Chapel dedicated in 1931. 

Beautiful grounds and ideal situation. Preparation 
for all careers. Leaving Scholarships for the Univer- 
sities. O.T.C. Splendid health record. Full charge 
taken of boys from abroad. Entrance Scholarships in 
June. A certain number of Bursaries is also offered 
to promising boys, sons of Professional men of limited 
means.—F ull particulars from the SECRETARY, Wellington 
School, Somerset. 








FOREIGN SCHOOLS 





L PIN &E re tinsedt. 
A Arveyes-Villars, Switzerland. 4,100 feet. Soys, 
12-19. Junior Branch, 8-11. Individual education and 
care. Modern Languages. Examination Coaching. 
Character. Health. Sports. For particulars of the 
College or to arrange interviews with the HEAD MASTER 
(J. M. S. Barnard, M.A.) in London in April, write tl.e 
Secretary. 








AUTHORS, TYPEWRITING, &c. 


RITE FOR PROFIT.—Make a second income in 
spare time. Send for free booklet.—REGENT 
INSTITUTE (Dept. 85D), Palace Gate, W. 8. 











COTTAGE WANTED 


wy. ED, good Cottage, Hants. 
Station, village, inside lav., co.’s water. 
Good tenant.—BOWEN, Lacock, Wilts. 





Woman artist. 
Very low 
rent. 








FOREIGN HOTELS 


OSSA, SPANISH MEDITERRANEAN SEA, of 

overwhelming beauty. German-Swiss house, modern 

sanitation, full board Ptas. 12 (6s. 6d.) day.—Write to 
Casa STEYER, Tossa de Mar, Gerona, Spain. 








TOURS 





ORSICA.—Conducted Party, April 1-17, 344 

, guineas, Fine coast and mountain scenery, old- 
world towns, quaint peasant life. Also, BELGIUM with 
Brussels Exhibition, April 23-30, 9 guineas.—Write : 
Dr. FOTHERGILL, Chorley Wood, Herts. (‘Phone 24.) 





YANON PARFIT’S ANNUAL PARTY to Cairo, 

Palestine, Petra, Syria, Cyprus, Rhodes, Istanbul, 

Athens, «e., April 23rd to May 27th.—Apply Rev. J. T. 
PakrFit, Havelock Road, Maidenhead, Berks. 





NGYPT, PALESTINE and SYRTA, 65 gns., May 1 to 
4) 25. Comprehensive itinerary. Party personally 
conducted by Mr. Gurth Fothergill. Write or cail. 
CAMPS AND ToURS UNION, 126 Baker Street, London, 
W.1. ('Phone: Welbeck 7033.) 





SEE EUROPE FROM AN ARMCHAIR 
INCLUSIVE 
DE LUXE PULLMAN MOTOR TOURS 


THROUGHOUT 


22 COUNTRIES 


INCLUDING 


FRANCE ; HUNGARY 
BELGIUM SPAIN SWEDEN 
GERMANY & NORWAY 
AUSTRIA POLAND 
HOLLAND FEALY RUSSIA 

SWITZERLAND F CZECHOSLOVAKIA 
VIENNA Dolomites BUDAPEST 
Also combined Sea and Land Cruises with 
Bibby, P. & O., and Orient. 

The Pioneers of Luxury Motor 


Pullman Travel throughout Europe. 


THERE IS ONLY ONE MOTORWAYS— 


“ EUROPEAN.” 


Write for Brochure “ Z.” 


EUROPEAN MOTORWAYS, 


Chesham House, 150 Regent St., London, W. 1. 








’Phone: Regent 2361 and 4620. 








FOR SALE 


ADY wishes to sell her beautiful 2-row real cultured 

pearl necklet, with genuine diamond snap. Cost 

<a Will accept £14.—Write H., Mays, 24 Bury Street, 
CWrais 





Lt 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


YOLD STILL SOARING (£7 5s. 0z.).—Record High 

AW 6Prices paid for Old Gold, Bracelets, Necklaces, 
Sovereigns, Gold Dentures, Coins; also JEWELLERY, 
Diamonds, Emeralds, Pearls, Antique Silver, Sheffield 
Plate, &c. Large or small quantities. Cash or offer at 
once.—BENTLEY & Co., 65 New Bond Street (facing 
Brook Street), London, W.1. (Mayfair 0651.) 














TEA 
ye AM BROKEN ORANGE PEKOE, 12s. 6d. 5-ib. 
fA box er, pd. ; sample Ib. 3s. post free ; pure Keemun 


China same price.—E. A.GARNER, 12 Bishopsgate Av. E.C.3. 





NHOICE CHINA TEA.—Tarry Lapsang Souchonz 

/ 2s. Od. Ib., 4. 1b. 11s. 1 Ib. sample 3s. 3d., both post 
free, cash with order. List free-—R. STIMSON & Co., 
238 Tower Hill, E.C. 3. Estab. 1885. 








MISCELLANEOUS 


RTIFICIAL SUN CENTRE.—German lines, both 
JAsexes,central,club-like. Halls for Air-bathing, exercises, 
games. Ultra-violet insolation. Fifth winter season 
Write Box A607, Spectator, 99 Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

YHTROPODY, MANICURE.—1 Bird-in-Hand Court, 
76 Cheapside, 50 yards Bank Station. City 7397. 











I ONEGAL Handwoven Tweed, selected. Handknit 
Stockings and Wader Socks. ‘Fweed patterns free 
on request. —MANAGER, Lissadell, Sligo, Irish Free State. 
AVE you anything to sell? Readers having any- 
thing to sell, or professional services to offer are 
invited to bring their announcements to the notice of the 
many thousands of readers of he Spectator. Prepaid 
Classified Advertisements cost 2s. per line (36 letters) per 
insertion, and should reach The Spectator Offices, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C. 1, with remittance by 
Tuesday of each week. Discounts :—2)% for 6 inser- 
tions, 5°4 for 13, 74°, for 26 and 10% for 52. 








IKE A LADY'S CARESS” is shaving with the 

L BALL RAZOR. A pleasure to use. 7s. 64., 
10s. 6d. or 12s. 6d., post free.—SALOMONSEN «& Co., 
6 and 7 Cross Lane, E.C. 3. 





HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 








AN EARLY SPRING HOLIDAY. 
i HUNTLY, BISHOPSTEIGNTON, 
Nr. TEIGNMOUTH. 


Established 1878. 


Offers special advantages of EcoNoMy, ComrorT and 
the best Climate in England. 
TURKISH AND ELEcTRIC LIGHT Bats, 
Write for Illustrated Tariff. 





ee AVE CLUB, Ltd., 2 gns. weekly, partial board : 
bed and breakfast, 30s.— Particulars, SECRETARY, 


96 Belgrave Road, S.W. 1.—Victoria 3347. 





YHAMBERS FOR GENTLEMEN, newly furnished. 

, Electrie panel fires, hot and cold water every room, 
modern built-in bath. Breakfast, baths, shoes, light and 
service inclusive. Private management.—Apply 25 
Mecklenburgh Square, W.C.1. Terminus 3557. 


ert H SPA 
BATHS HOTEL. 





WORCESTERSHIRE BRINE 
175 rooms all with h, & ¢. water. 








Suites 24 new rooms with radiators. A.A. R.A.C, 
Ild. Guide from J. T. CULLEY, Manager. 
SPA—NORBURY HOUSE, a_ brand 


I ROITWICH 

new hotel in a country house with the service of a 
good Continental hotel, near baths. Perfect comfort and 
cuisine. 





Every facility is provided for taking the cure. 
Tel.: Droitwich 173. 
NDINBURGH.—The ALISON HOTEL.—Melville 


‘4 Crescent. Tgms. : ‘* Melcrest,’” Edinburgh. Tel. 31295, 


NALMOUTH.—Tregwynt Guest House, on sea front, 
most comfortable, quiet, separate tables, excellent 
tood, wonderful climate. 4 winter 3-3}. 





5 gms. ; 





ARKS’ SPUR,” High Salvington, Worthing. 
AHomely guest house on Downs,overlooking Worthing. 
Extensive views.— Misses HAL} Tel.: Swandean 112. 


\ ATLOCK 
i Hydro 
rooms, grounds 10 acres. 
day. Illus. Prospectus free. 





SMEDLEY’S-Gt. Britain’s Greatest 
For Health, Rest or Pleasure. 270 bed- 
Inclusive terms from 13s. per 
Two Resident Physicians. 





EFRESH YOURSELVES in English Country, 
Ask for Descriptive List (3d. post free) of 180 INNS and 
HOTELS managed by the 


PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, 
LTD. 


P. R. H. A., Lep., ST. GEORGE'S House, 193 REGENT 
STREET, W. 1. 





NURREY, TRUST INNS for excellent country 
S quarters, situated in the loveliest part of Surrey. 
Apply for List ** S.,” stating requirements, to ‘* SURREY 
Trest,” Prudential Buildings, Epsom Road, Guildford. 





\ THERE to stay in London.—THE LODGE, 1 St. 

George’s Square, 8.W.1. Room and Breakfast, 
5s. a night or 30s. weekly (one night only 5s. 6d.). With 
dinner 6s, 6d. or 2 guineas weekly, 
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CAMBRIDGE 


NEW PATHWAYS IN SCIENCE 
By Sir Arthur Eddington 


A new book by Sir Arthur Eddington is an event which will disturb two worlds.” Gerald Heard in 
The Spectator. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net 


PSYCHOLOGY AND HEALTH 
By H. BANISTER 


To know the art of living is to know the greater part of the art of healing. The aim of this book 
is to show the importance of understanding the human mind both in the organisation of a healthy 
life and in the treatment of illness. 7s. 6d. net 





Samuel Pepys: the Man in the Making 


This first volume of the definitive life of Pepys has been described as “the most sympathetic 
and absorbing study of the diarist ever written.” Illustrated. 450 pages. 10s. 6d. net 


By ARTHUR BRYANT 


In the second volume full use will be made of his recent discoveries in the Pepysian 
Library. It will be published in the Autumn and is entitled: 


Samuel Pepys: the Saviour of the Navy 











GERMANY IN THE 18th CENTURY 


The Social Background of the Literary Revival 
By W. H. BRUFORD. Frontispiece and Map. 15s. net 


“A book which it would be hard to over-praise...an exceedingly amusing and vivid picture of the 


everyday life of the period.” E. SACKVILLE-WEST 
“A very acute commentary on the origins of the modern German temperament...stimulating and 
enjoyable.” HAROLD NICOLSON 


MATTHEW ARNOLD AND FRANCE. T he Poet 
By IRIS E. SELLS. I0 plates. 12s. 6d. net 


The actual sources and originals of an immense number of Arnold’s expressions and characteristic 
turns of thought can be traced to Senancour and that culture which of all others lies closest to its 
classical ancestry—French. 


THEMES AND CONVENTIONS OF 
ELIZABETHAN TRAGEDY 


By M. C. BRADBROOK. 12s. 6d. net 


Presents an apparatus of approach to Elizabethan drama. The first part deals with the conven- 
tions (of presentation, action, speech, &c.), which constituted a stage mes: the second with 
the uses to which they were put by the great ae. 





UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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